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By JACQUI NEBER 
Staff Writer 


Phi Mu won its third 
consecutive Panhellenic 
Powderpuff tournament 
on the Practice Field Sun- 
day, defeating all four 
other Panhellenic sorori- 
ties in the annual flag 
football competition. 
_.lhe-Powderpuff tour- 


nament has been includ- 
ed in Greek Week since 
2006, but this year the 
event was pushed back to 
a later date. 

Lindsay Kiernan, a se- 
nior Kappa Kappa Gamma 
(Kappa) sister who helped 
plan Greek Week, said that 
the intensity of the compe- 
tition was a contributing 
factor in the date change. 
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The five Panhellenic sororities fiercely competed in the annual Powderpuff football tournament, which was coached by fraternity brothers. 


Phi Mu trounces competition in Powderpuff 


“{[Powderpuff] can ei- 
ther be a lot of fun, or get 
really scary intense if the 
other team is rude,” Kier- 
nan said. 

This change did not 
significantly impact the 
sororities’ preparations 
for the tournament. Each 
sorority team is paired up 
with coaches, who are all 
fraternity members. The 


teams and coaches meet 


several times in the weeks | 
prior to the tournament to | 


learn and practice. 

Junior Ike Amakiri, a 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon (SAE) 
brother who coached the 
Phi Mu team, commended 
his team’s dedication in 
practice and in play. 

“The games have been 
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Sophomore dies in 
an apparent suicide 


By JACK BARTHOLET 
Editor-in-Chief 


Sophomore Yangkai 
Li died at an apartment 
building near campus on 
Wednesday afternoon, 
Vice Provost for Student 
Affairs Kevin Shollen- 
berger and Dean of Stu- 
dent Life Terry Martinez 
announced in an email 
to the community late 
Wednesday night. 

According to the Balti- 
more City Police Depart- 
ment (BPD), the death was 
an apparent suicide. 

“We are investigating 
a suicide,” BPD Spokes- 
person Detective Jeremy 
Silbert said. “At this time, 
it appears to be a suicide.” 

BPD received word of 
the incident and respond- 
| ed at 2:28 p.m. 

“When police arrived, 
they found the body of a 
20-year-old who appeared 
to have jumped from the 
building,” Silbert said. He 


stated that the address of | 


the building was 105 W. 


| 39th. St. The Broadview | 


Donilon talks current Alums return Jor YAW festivities. 
loreion policy dynamics 


By TONY SUN 
For The News-Letter 


Former National Secu- 
rity Advisor Thomas E. 
Donilon joined Professor 
Steven David in Shriver 
Hall to discuss his career 
and his views on cur- 
rent _for- 
eign policy 


a career in public service. 
“T’ve always had a deep 
interest in politics,” Do- 
nilon said. “My mother 
was a union organizer, 
and my father was head 
of the school board, so 
politics were always dis- 
cussed at 
our dinner 
table.” 
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in politics and policy and 
then transitioned to dis- 
cussing his views on cur- 
rent foreign policy issues. 

Donilon’s political ca- 
reer began at a young age. 
He attributes his interests 
in part to a uniquely politi- 
cal family dynamic, which 
encouraged him to pursue 


———— 


advisor to the Carter ad- 
ministration. At the age 
of 23, Donilon was one of 
the youngest political ad- 
visors on the team. 
Donilon credits Warren 
Christopher, the secretary 
of state in President Bill 
Clinton’s administration, 
See MSE, pace A5 
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By EMILY MENKEN 
For The News-Letter 


More than 2,100 re- 
cent graduates returned 
| to Homewood from Fri- 
day through Sunday for 
Young Alumni Weekend 
(YAW) to reconnect and 
network with their former 
classmates. 

This year’s YAW had 
five percent more attend- 
ees than last year’s event. 
Seven hundred members 
of the Class of 2014 attend- 
ed, along with 300 mem- 
bers of the Class of 2013, 
125 members of the Class 
of 2011 and 150 members 
of the Class of 2012. 

“The weekend is a 
chance to reunite with 
friends who have moved 
to various cities since 
graduating and can come 
back to one place they 
know well,” Eta Flam- 
holz, an alumni relations 
associate in the Reunion 
and Homecoming Office, 
said. “Reuniting seems 
to be especially key for 
the most recent graduat- 
ing class has only been 
off campus for three 
months and is still tran- 
sitioning. For this class, 
Young Alumni Weekend 
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Young alumni socialize in Bloomberg Hall during the Tent Party. 


is a chance to regroup 
and check-in with each 
other.” 

Debra Schwitzer, a 2014 
graduate who now works 
in consulting for Deloitte 
in New York City, said 
that YAW brought back 
fond memories of her un- 
dergraduate experience. 

“You realize as the four 
years progress and cer- 
tainly after you leave how 
great your experience at 
Hopkins was,” Schwit- 
zer said. “It’s a really 
bittersweet feeling. You 


miss even the struggling 
nights, because everyone 
was in it together.” 

The weekend kicked 
off Friday evening at Pratt 
Street Ale House. 

On Saturday morn- 
ing, the Class of 2014 
reunited over a Bon 
Appétit-catered brunch, 
while current students 
had a chance to network 
at the Bridge 5 Lun- 
cheon. Classes of 2011 
through 2013 gave ad- 
vice about Hopkins and 

See ALUMNI, pace A4 
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Apartments complex is 
listed at that address. 

Upon arriving at the 
scene, police spoke to wit- 
nesses, including mem- 
bers of the Baltimore Fire 
Department (BFD) who 
had watched the incident 
occur. Silbert stated that 
Li did access the roof of 
the building. Silbert was 
unaware of the accessibil- 
ity of the roof or how Li 
may have gained entry. 

Under Maryland state 
law, an autopsy is re- 
quired for any death by 
suicide. 

“The body was trans- 
ported to the Medical Ex- 
aminer’s Office where it 
will undergo an autopsy,” 
Silbert said. 

See LI, pace A4 


Jimstead 
lot will be 


turned into 
‘apartments 


By CATHERINE 
PALMER 


| Staff Writer 


Construction will be- 


| gin on an apartment and 


retail complex in the open 
lot at the corner of St. Paul 
and 33rd Streets in April, 


| the University announced 


Wednesday. 

The complex, which 
the University is tenta- 
tively calling 3200 St. Paul, 
is expected to include 
157 student apartments, 
a parking structure and 
31,500 sq. ft. of commer- 
cial space, including a 
10,500 sq. ft. pharmacy. 

Although the building 
will be designed to house 
juniors and seniors, the 
apartments will be leased 
on the open market rather 
than incorporated into the 
University housing system. 

Alan Fish, vice presi- 
dent for facilities and real 
estate, said this setup will 
benefit both the Univer- 
sity and the students. 

“We have put a pack- 
age together where we 
ask for proposals from 

See BUILDING, Pace A4 
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By TIFFANY LE 


Staff Writer 

For the past two 
months, junior Mengli 
Shi has hauled giant 


white trash bags filled 
with cereal boxes, plastic 
bottles and aluminum 
cans across the street. She 
lives in The Marylander 
Apartments at 3501 St. 
Paul St. which doesn’t 
have a recycling program 
for its residents. But a bill 
that Gover- 


was just like a dumpster, 
and it wasn’t very sys- 
temized.” 

Then one day Shi in- 
quired about the recy- 
cling program at the of- 
fice again. She received 
news that The Maryland- 
er would implement a re- 
cycling program because 
House Bill 1 required it. 

“They told me it would 
happen by the end of the 
month,” Shi said. “They 
said there would be re- 

cycling bins 
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for our way of life that 
we take positive steps 
towards a  zero-waste 
future where nothing is 
wasted,” O’Malley said. 
He signed House Bill 1 in 
the spring of 2012. 

The recycling law has 
been in the works for sev- 
eral years. Delegate Ste- 
phen Lafferty, who rep- 
resents District 42 in the 
Maryland House of Dele- 
gates, proposed the bill in 
2011. State Senator James 
Brochin of District 42 had 
raised the issue that his 
mother didn’t have recy- 
cling -in- her apartment 
si 2 ca 

“We needed to have 
better recycling pro- 
grams, and why not in- 
clude apartments and 
condominiums — not just 
homes?” Lafferty said. 

The state’s Environ- 
mental Matters Commit- 
tee, on which he serves, 
did not approve the first 
draft of the bill. Since the 
bill initially applied to all 
apartment complexes, he 
modified it so that only 
buildings with more than 
10 dwelling units had to 
recycle. 

When he reintroduced 
the bill in early 2012, it 
was approved by the 
committee, as well as the 
House of Delegates, State 
Senate and the governor 
himself. However, the bill 
did not become law until 
Oct. 1 of this year. 

“We had to give every 
government an opportu- 
nity to decide how to re- 
port recycling and how to 
implement the program,” 
Lafferty said. 

So when Shi, an envi- 
ronmental engineering 
and public health double 
major, decided to live at 
The Marylander in Febru- 
ary, she didn’t know that 
there wasn’t a recycling 
program. 

“Maybe I would have 
reconsidered,” Shi said. 

Since she moved into 
the building in August, 
Shi has had to carry her 
recyclables across St. 
Paul Street and into an 
alley between Wolman 
Hall and Barnes & No- 
ble. She then leaves her 
trash bags in a massive 
dumpster full of other 
recyclables. 

“It's pretty inconve- 
nient,” Shi said. 

After multiple com- 
plaints to the leasing of- 
fice, Shi, an active envi- 
ronmentalist at Hopkins, 
learned that The Mary- 

lander used to recycle but 


fe 


Micheline Rice, leasing 
consultant at The Mary- 
lander, said her office 
did not know any details 
about the recycling pro- 
gram. 

“We haven't been told 
anything,” Rice said. “It 
could take anywhere from 
three to nine months.” 

Although her account 
contradicts what Shi said 
she was told, Rice said that 
the complex does plan to 
eventually recycle. The 
Marylander’s manager, 
Wendy Morgan, could not 
be reached for comment. 


Jennifer Combs, a pub-~ 


lic information officer at 
the Baltimore City De- 
partment of Public Works, 
said that although the law 
went into effect on Oct. 1, 
building managers have 
until Nov. 1 to comply 
with the new law. 

If managers do not pro- 
vide recycling services by 
this date, representatives 
from the Department of 
Public Works will make 
on-site visits. If managers 
still refuse to provide re- 
cycling after that, the city 
will enforce fines. 

According to Jay Ap- 
person, communications 
director at the Maryland 
Department of the Envi- 
ronment, there will a pen- 
alty of up to $50 per day of 
violation. 

Regardless of when 
The Marylander starts 
recycling, Shi said she 
hopes the office will give 
all residents information 
about how to properly 
recycle. She asked admin- 
istrators if she could help 
spread the word, but they 
declined her offer. 

“You have to reach out 
to every person,” Shi said. 
“You can’t just put a ran- 
dom flyer on the elevator 
that recycling’s coming. 
That’s where they failed 
last time.” 


Shi said she thought the - 


new legislation was key to 
a change for the better. 

“In the end, this act is 
what made The Maryland- 
er do something,” Shi said. 

O'Malley said _ that 
young people are much 
more likely to know how 
to recycle. Thus, the new 
law will have an impact 
on buildings like The 
Marylander, where a sig- 
nificant portion of the res- 
idents are students. 

“People under 40 es- 
pecially are much more 
conscious of how their 
choices and actions af- 
fect the environment and 
everyone around them,” 
O'Malley said. “I think 
House Bill 1 was one very 


positive step forward in 


that direction.” — 
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Recycling program SEED hosts discussion on domestic violence 
lags behind schedule 


By CATHERINE 
PALMER 
Stall Writer 


Students Educating and 
Empowering for Diversity 
(SEED) held its first event of 
the year, called “Domestic 
Violence in the Media,” on 
Oct. 9. The SEED team led a 
discussion on the miscon- 
ceptions about domestic 
violence in the media and 
how they lead to societal 
stigmas. 

SEED began the meet- 
ing by showing a video of 
bystanders’ reactions to do- 
mestic abuse in public. The 
video depicted two sepa- 
rate instances of domestic 
abuse, both of which were 
performed by actors. 

The first altercation 
involved a man verbally 
and physically attacking a 
woman. Within a minute 
or two, bystanders had 
rushed to the aid of the 
women and_ threatened 


| the man that they would 


call the police. 

The second altercation 
involved the same woman 
and man, but the woman 
was attacking the man 
verbally and_ physically. 
In response to this simula- 
tion, bystanders laughed 
and made no efforts to 
stop the woman or to help 
the man. According to the 
Centers for Disease Con- 
trol, over 40 percent of the 
victims of physical domes- 
tic abuse are men. 

Following this video, 
SEED led a discussion 
about domestic abuse and 
societal stigmas. 

“I think the [saddest] 
part [of the video] was 
that it wasn’t that surpris- 
ing to see people not re- 
act as dramatically when 
the roles were reversed,” 


freshman Jessa Wais said. ° 


Sophomore Ellie Park 
pointed out that given the 
stigma associated with 
abuse against men, male 
victims probably experi- 


ence the effects of abuse | 


differently than female 
victims. 

“It makes me wonder 
what different repercus- 
sions the two sexes go 
through after [experienc- 
ing] domestic violence 
because... I would assume 
that they are very differ- 
ent,” Park said. 

Junior Diamond Hale 
then led an icebreaker ac- 
tivity in which she read a 
series of statements that 
aimed to reflect common 
opinions about abuse. In 
order to allow people to 
answer freely, all attend- 
ees were asked to close 
their eyes and raise their 
hands yea or nay. 

After the activity, Hale 
asked attendees to discuss 
the statements that partic- 
ularly affected them. 

Junior Evan Mitchell 
commented on a statement 
that all cases of domestic 
abuse are of the same se- 
verity and should be treat- 
ed in the same manner. 

“T feel like that is a hard 
question, because I feel like 
there [are] levels to domes- 
tic violence. There can be 
worse domestic violence in 
certain relationships than 
[in] others,” Mitchell said. 
“But, at the same time, do- 
mestic violence is domestic 
violence.” 

Wais responded to a 
statement that victims of 
domestic abuse have an ob- 
ligation to report and leave 
the relationship they are in. 

“1 think that’s a really 
tough question because 
it’s hard, especially when 
you're not the victim, to 
[tell the victim] ‘I think 
you should do this,” Wais 
said. “I think we saw that 
a lot with Ray Rice, where 
people were mad_ that 


Janay didn’t leave and that 


they got married. When 
you're not in the relation- 
ship, I think it’s hard to 
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make a judgment about all 
domestic violence 
All cases aren't the same.” 

The then 
shifted to focus on the 
Ray Rice assault case. In 
February, Rice, a former 
Baltimore Ravens running 
back, was having an argu- 
ment with his then-fiancée 
Janay Palmer in a casino 
elevator. Rice struck Palm- 
er, who hit her head on the 
elevator railing and fell to 
the floor, unconscious. 

Initially, the NFL re- 
sponded by giving Rice 
a two-game suspension. 
However, after TMZ re- 
leased the footage of Rice 
striking his wife, Rice was 
released from the Ravens 
and suspended indefinite- 
ly by the NFL. 

“A lot of people after the 
video came out were like, 
‘Oh, why isn’t she leaving 
him? Why is she marrying 
him?’ I think that’s more 
problematic than the vid- 
eo itself being released,” 
sophomore Dikshant Malla 
said. “Not everyone needs 
to be like ‘Oh, you should 
do this; you should do that’ 
because at the end of the 
day it’s still her private life, 
and it’s her relationship.” 

Hale brought up the 
question of whether Rice 
had forced Palmer to 
make the statement. 


cases. 


discussion 


“Of course, I can’t de- 
mand she tell me why she 
wants to stay. If she lis] go- 
ing to marry him, I believe 
there was some amount of 
love or something before 
this situation happened 
[and] probably still after 
this situation,” Hale said. 

Hale then mentioned 
the incident between So- 
lange Knowles and Jay-Z 
Carter. Knowles attacked 
Carter in an elevator at 
the Met Gala in May, 
and Beyoncé Knowles, 
Carter’s wife, did nothing 
to intervene. Hale asked 
attendees about their re- 
sponses to that incident. 

“I'm not saying this is 
justifying Solange’s action, 
but I feel like it’s a little bit 
easier for the public to let 
her actions slide because 
she’s a very small, femi- 
nine little thing, and Jay-Z 
has that persona of being 
a rapper. Ray Rice is a big 
football player and has 
also a very small, feminine 
wife,” sophomore Sara 
Analoui said. “Not that 
those things should excuse 
any of the actions, but it 
just makes it easier for the 
public to sort of put more 
blame on Ray Rice because 
he has that physical force to 
knock Janay out, [whereas] 
Solange probably could not 
knock Jay-Z out.” 


Hale remarked on in- 
herent biases in the re- 
sponses to the videos of 
Janay and Ray Rice and of 
Solange and Jay-Z. 

“When I saw the Solange 
and Jay-Z, there was an im- 
mediate response like, ‘Oh, 
what did Jay-Z do? It was 
his fault. He started it/” 
Hale said. “But then when I 
saw the Ray Rice and Janay 
one, I saw the beginning 
of the video and her slap- 
ping him. And then they 
get in the elevator, and it 
gets worse, and he actu- 
ally physically hits her. And 
then you see him dragging 
her out of the elevator. So 
no, I don’t believe that any 
man should hit a woman in 
response to what she does, 
but there was no [response 
to her actions]. It was [seen 
as] all his fault.” 

Hale was referring to 
the moment before Rice 
and Palmer got into the ele- 
vator. The video shows her 
backhanding him, seem- 
ingly in response to some- 
thing that he said. How- 
ever, he showed no signs of 
pain following the slap. 

“There was this huge 
[response] that he shouldn't 
get his NFL contract taken 
away,” Hale said. “No one 
was worried about Janay 
until she said she that 
wasn't going to leave.” 


Milburn gives HOST talk on gaming 


By RACHEL BECKER 
For The News-Letter 


Professor Colin Milburn 
of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Davis presented 
his paper, titled “Long 


Live Play: The PlayStation | 


Network and Technogenic 
Life” on Oct. 9. The talk 
was part of a weekly col- 
loquial series for graduate 
students in the depart- 
ments of History of Science 
and Technology and His- 
tory of Medicine, but it was 
open to all members of the 
Hopkins community. The 
series hosted speakers on 
a wide variety of topics at 
both the Homewood and 
East Baltimore campuses. 

The presentation sought 
to explore the relationships 
between technology, video 
game culture and hackers. 

Milburn described 
Sony’s Apr. 20, 2011 shut- 
down of the PlayStation 
Network (PSN) after it 
discovered that the PSN 
had been hacked a few 
days prior. The system re- 
mained offline for 24 days. 

“The intruders had ex- 
tracted the personal infor- 
mation, passwords, and 
possibly the credit card 
numbers of registered 
PlayStation Network us- 
ers — upwards of 77 mil- 
lion people — constitut- 
ing one of the largest data 
thefts of all time,” Mil- 
burn wrote in his paper. 

Matthew Franco, a 
graduate student, pro- 
grammer. and _ self-de- 
scribed hacker, empha- 
sized the importance of 
this security breach. 

“This has huge impli- 
cations. Look at the wall 
in Brody Learning Com- 
mons... It makes for a fun 
game, but this is not just 
an academic exercise that 
we live in every day,” 
Franco said. 

In 2007, PlayStation 
joined forces with Stan- 
ford University’s “Fold- 
ing@home” program, 
eventually installing the 
software on all new PS3 
units. Folding@home al- 
lows Stanford to tap into 
unused computer power 
by creating a distributed 
supercomputer. 


The — Folding@home | 


project is a working data- 


base that could aid in re- 
search on diseases suchas — 
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Prof. Colin Milburn discussed gaming and hacktivism at his lecture. 


Alzheimer’s Disease, ty pe- 
two diabetes and cancer. 

“The application al- 
lowed gamers to navigate 
a global map of networked 
PS3s and to manipulate a 
simulated protein, render- 
ing both the network and 
the molecule as objects of 
play,” Milburn wrote. 

Folding@home added 
to the community aspect of 
the PSN by allowing users 
to see other users online. 

“(The program] en- 
courages users to think 
of themselves as citizen 
scientists, assisting the 
collective work of knowl- 
edge production,” Mil- 
burn wrote. 

By 2012, more than 15 
million PSN users had 
participated in the project. 
While the collaboration be- 
tween Sony and Stanford 
ended in 2012, the program 
is still running at Stanford 
and now has a network of 
over 170,000 computers. 

“It's one of the new 
emerging fields of science. 
We have to imagine how 
future historians will see 
[what is happening now]. 
This is the history of the 
future,” Yulia Frumer, a 
professor in the History 
of Science and Technol- 
ogy department, said. 

While users were out- 
raged by the initial PSN 


shutdown, many found 


that they could still con- 


nect to the Folding@home — 


network, since its servers 
were housed at Stanford 
rather than Sony. This did 
little to help the larger 


PSN community. 


National Security Agency’s 
purported interest in us- 
ing gaming networks to 
track terrorists. Osama bin 
Laden was killed on May 2, 
2011, which was during the 
24-day window. 

Sony attempted to take 
actions against known 
hackers and hacker groups, 
particularly those who dis- 
tributed information on 
how to jailbreak PS3s. 

“On Apr. 2, 2011, in 
retaliation to Sony’s le- 
gal actions against the 
hacker community, the 
global hacktivist collective 
known as Anonymous 
launched its first wave of 
distributed denial of ser- 
vice attacks (DDoS attacks) 
against various Sony serv- 
ers,” Milburn wrote. 

“Hacktivists” are activ- 
ist hackers — those who 
believe they are hacking 
for a cause rather than to 
obtain information. 

According to Milburn, 
some hacktivists resort 
to hacking when they 
don’t find success in get- 
ting their messages heard 
through legal channels. 

These hacking attacks 
were targeting not the PSN 
but Sony. Some Anony- 

mous hackers claimed to 
be gamers on the network, 
although few of their iden- 
tities are known today. 
“Since our program is 
jointly History of Science 
and Technology, it’s nice 


_ to have a speaker who can 


talk about the history of 
technology, because we 
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SGA discusses JHMIL, Otfice of LGBTO Life celebrates coming out 
launches Flightplan ' re — 


By JORDYN 
GREENBLATT 
Staff Writer 


Executive President 
Janice Bonsu began Tues- 


day’s Student Govern- 
ment Association (SGA) 
meeting by telling the 


members about a new vol- 
unteering opportunity. 

The members were 
given the opportunity to 
volunteer for the Hen- 
derson-Hopkins School 
where they would be 
talking to middle school 
students about their col- 
lege experiences. 

“Tt will be kind of like 
a meet and greet,” Bon- 
su said. “It’s called ‘Col- 
lege Day.” 

The SGA is also look- 
ing for ways to get other 
students, who do not 
plan on _ volunteering, 
involved in the orga- 
nization. Bonsu talked 
about the importance of 
involving more students 
who are specifically in- 
terested in technology 
and media. 

“We already have 
someone really interested 
in graphic design,” Bonsu 
said. 

Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Kyra Toomre and 
Senior Class President 
Destiny Bailey will both 
be attending the Alum- 
ni Council dinner on 
Friday. The president's 
term for the council is 
coming to an end, and 
the new president is 
about to step in. 

“It’s really cool be- 
cause the past presidents 
have lived in California, 
and another in London, 

“but the new president 
is actually from Balti- 
more,” Toomre said. 

Toomre also went on 
to compliment the new 
Freshman Class Council. 

“The meeting was un- 
believably productive,” 
Toomre said. “You guys 
have some really awe- 
some ideas.” 

Another event 
Toomre spoke about 
was the Commemora- 
tion Ball. SGA has got- 
ten substantial funding 
from alumni and is look- 
ing to gain even more. 
Event attendance is also 
expected to rise signifi- 
cantly from last year’s 
300 attendees. 


and Morphett encouraged 
all of the SGA members 
to share the link on Face- 
book. 

Next, the meeting 
switched gears to com- 
mittee reports. The new- 
ly-opened Bamboo Café 
has been getting com- 
plaints about the incon- 
sistency of their bubble 
tea. SGA is trying to or- 
ganize a student focus 
group to start taste-test- 
ing the drinks. 

Syed Hossain, sopho- 
more class president, also 
discussed improving the 
weekend JHMI transpor- 
tation system. 

Junior Class  Presi- 
dent Jahan Mirchandani 
talked about a successful 
junior class barbeque that 
was recently held. 

“We ran out of food 
and apple pie, 
had to order pizza,” 
Mirchandani said. “The 
junior class really appre- 
ciates that we make the 
transition off of the meal 
plan easier with food- 
oriented events.” 

Mirchandani said an 
upcoming event for ju- 
niors will be held at the 
Fresh Food Café (FFC) 
on Nov. 7 from 5-6:30 
p-m. The FFC will lower 
their meal price to $7.99 
and offer special menu 
items, including mozza- 
rella sticks and spring 
rolls, during this upcom- 
ing event. 

Freshman Class Coun- 
cil President Ana Du stat- 
ed that the council had 
just held its first meeting. 
She said that they are 
planning a winter formal 
in December as one of 


their first big events. 
A major point of new 
business involved an 


idea for an SGA-me- 
diated body that links 
students from _ differ- 
ent groups together. A 
guest, senior Jake Stern, 
pitched his idea to the 
SGA at the meeting. 

“T really noticed a 
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By SERA YOO 
Staff Writer 


The Office of LGBTQ 
Life hosted their first- 
National Coming 
Out Party on Oct. 9 in 
Charles Commons to 
celebrate LGBTQA mem- 
bers of the Hopkins com- 
munity. 

National Coming Out 
Day is a globally cel- 
ebrated event and usu- 
ally occurs annually on 
Oct. 11. 

“National Coming Out 
Day has been celebrated 
every year for [26 years] 


| out of a desire to honor 


| lives,” 


folks who are LGBTQA 
[and] are living out proud 
Demere G. Wool- 


| way, director of LGBTQ 


Life and the organizer of 
the event, said. 
Student Intern Chris- 


| tianne Marguerite talked 


sO we | 


about how this event re- 
lated to Hopkins. 
“This event is celebrat- 


| ing the OUTlist and the 
| allies. The OUTlist is a list 
| of Johns Hopkins-affili- 
| ated students, staff [and] 


lapse in communication | 


in many different student | 


groups,” Stern said. 

His proposal entailed 
student leaders on cam- 
pus coming together on 
a monthly basis for a 
structured town-hall style 
meeting. 

“This is where student 
groups will be able to 


“Atten- talk about 
dance will things that 
be at least are bother- 
600, 700 “We want to ing people,” 
people, es- focus on vettin Stern said. 
pecially be- 8 8 Many 
causeit’son students to green of the SGA 


a Friday,” ” members 
Toomre events. praised this 
said. “The — WiLL SZYMANSKI, idea and 
tradition thought it 
started SGA EXECUTIVE would help 
last ear groups be 
as a eter TREASURER more _or- 
black and ganized as 
blue ball well and al- 
held at the Engineers’ low for direct communi- 
Club downtown.” cation with the SGA. 


Next, Executive Trea- 
surer Will Szymanski 
briefly discussed the bud- 
get and SGA’s sustainabil- 
ity project. 

“We want to focus 
on getting students to 
green events,” Szyman- 
ski said. 

Szymanski also men- 
tioned hosting SGA 
events at the Homewood 
Museum. 

“We might possibly 
have a wine and cheese 
night for any seniors,” 
Szymanski sai 

Executive Secretary 
Adelaide Morphett brief- 
ly talked about the new 
project she spearheaded, 
a blog called Flightplan, 


which focuses on trans- 
‘ portation at Hopkins. The 
blog is up and running, 


“ 


“Tt is all about inclu- 
sion. I want to bring in 
smaller groups on cam- 
pus as well,” Stern said. 

Some measures of old 


business were brought up | 


again during this meeting. 

Because an extra hour 
was added to the Fell’s 
Point Halloween bus ini- 
tiative, the SGA would 
need to raise its budget 
for the event to $1,300. 
Toomre suggested that 


SGA find another source — 


of funding to lower costs. 

“The buses are expect- 
ed and are a necessity,” 
senior class Senator Jen- 
sen Reiter said. 

Mirchandani moved to 
vote, and the bill to raise 
the budget was passed 
with an overwhelming 
majority. 


AL. 


faculty members who 
are out and who wish to 
be publicly visible on the 
online list in order to be 
there as a support sys- 
tem for people who are 
interested in networking 


and connecting with the 
people on the OUTlist, 
as well as the list of allies 
who have been through 
the safe zone training and 
are safe spaces or people 
to go to and talk to about 
LGBTQ and allied issues,” 
Marguerite said. 

According to the Hop- 
kins OUTlist website, the 
list was launched on the 
National Coming Out 
Day of 2011. 

At the event, there was 
a large table with various 
pamphlets for coming 
out and guides for the 
members of the LGBTQ 
community. 

One pamphlet, “Com- 
ing Out as a Supporter: 
A Guide to Lesbian, Gay, 
Bisexual and Transgen- 
der Americans,” offered 
many tips and facts for 
people with friends and 
family who have come 
out. This pamphlet, along 
with almost all of the 
pamphlets available, gave 
additional resources such 
as national LGBT organi- 
zations, religious organi- 
zations and hotlines. 

The same table offered 
free rainbow pens and 
rainbow pins. There were 
also separate tables with 
rainbow scratch paper 
in the shapes of human 
silhouettes. The people 


who came 
to the 
event cre- 
ated their 
own _ in- 
dividual 
Pp ers on 
out of the 
rainbow 
scratch 
paper. 
These 
rainbow 
cut-outs 
and__ the 
Posetrex 
that —ev- 
eryone 
signed 
will be at the opening 
ceremony of the LG- 
BTQA’s office at the end 
of October. 

“This event celebrates 
[the allies of LGBTQ] by 
giving a small gift of the 
pin, and this event is ba- 
sically celebrating com- 
munity in general and 
the importance of being 
visible and the impor- 
tance of National Com- 
ing Out Day,” Margue- 
rite said. 

There was also a slide 
presentation that quoted 
anonymous members of 
the LGBT community 
who shared their coming 
out stories. 

“T ‘came out’ upon en- 
tering a serious relation- 


Squyres discusses Mars Rover mission 


By NATHAN BICK 
Staff Writer 


As part of the Physics 
and Astronomy Collo- 
quium, Steven Squyres 
held a talk titled “Sci- 
ence Results from the 
Mars Exploration Mis- 
sion,” which focuses on 
his work with the Mars 
Exploration Rover (MER) 
program for NASA. 

Held Oct. 9 in the 
Schafler Auditorium in 
the Bloomberg Center for 
Physics and Astronomy, 
Squyres’s talk focused on 
how his work in study- 
ing Martian geology con- 
tributes to determining 
whether Mars has ever 
been a habitable planet. 

Squyres is a James A. 
Weeks Professor of Phys- 
ical Sciences at Cornell 
University, and was a 
principal investigator of 
the Mars Rover mission. 
His work on Mars re- 
volves around the robot- 
ic exploration of Mars, 
Martian geology and 
tectonics and the history 
of water on Mars. 

Squyres said that 
mainstream media re- 
ports about water on 
Mars, and public excite- 
ment about what that 
means for life on Mars is 
not fully justified. Many, 
including Squyres and his 
team, search for ancient 
clues as to the presence of 
water on Mars. The pres- 
ence of water suggests the 
possibility of life-sustain- 
ing conditions. 

Squyres also spoke 
about the hostility of con- 
ditions on Mars, such as 
the acidity of its environ- 
ment. He presented data 
and pictures taken from 
the surface of Mars using 
Spirit and Opportunity, 
the two rovers sent to 
Mars as part of the MER 
mission. 

Launched in 2003 to 
undertake a 90-Martian 
day mission, Spirit and 
Opportunity greatly ex- 
ceeded expectations for 
both the duration of their 
activity and the quantity 


| of the data they collect- 


ed, according to Squyres. 
Spirit ceased communi- 
cation in 2010, while Op- 
portunity remains active 
today. Squyres used the 
measurement tools on 
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Steven Squyres presented on NASA’s recent rover mission to Mars. 


Opportunity in order to 
explore Mars. 

The presentation be- 
gan with a description of 
the scientific instruments 
and observation tools 
in the rover’s payload, 
as well as an overview 
of Opportunity’s path 
through different Mar- 
tian craters and plains. 

“I enjoyed hearing 
about the wide range of 
the mission’s results in 
detail,” Lauren Aldoroty, 
a sophomore physics ma- 
jor, said. 

Opportunity landed 
in Gusev Crater, which 
initially appeared to be 
an ancient lake with sedi- 
mentary rock connected 
to what appeared to be 
a riverbed. However, as 
the rover took measure- 
ments, it became clear 
that the geology reflected 
volcanic activity rather 
than water activity. Trav- 
eling from the Gusev cra- 
ter to the Columbia Hill 
and onto Home Plate, 
Opportunity found evi- 
dence of water, both in 
acidic and neutral con- 
ditions, in the forms of 
silicon deposits and wave 
erosion. 

Squyres _ presented 
several photos compar- 
ing the Martian samples 
with those found on 
Earth. 

“The thing that really 
stood out to me was how 
the pictures of Mars looked 


like they could have been 
taken here on Earth,” Ro- 
drigo Aguilar, a sopho- 
more physics major, said. 

In the middle of pre- 
senting his team’s find- 
ings about Martian geol- 
ogy and water history, 
Squyres transitioned the 
discussion to recreational 
Martian astronomy. 

Squyres showed pho- 
tographs that Opportu- 
nity took of a Martian 
partial solar eclipse, a 
lunar eclipse and Pho- 
bos and Deimos, the two 
Martian moons. He also 
presented a photo cap- 
turing a meteor burning 
up in a blaze of bright 
green in the atmosphere 
above Mars. 

After this interlude, 
Squyres returned to Op- 
portunity’s exploration 
of Martian geology. For 
three years, Opportunity 
traveled to reach Endeav- 
or crater, a formation far 
more enormous and an- 
cient than the ones it had 
previously visited. En- 
deavor closely resembles 
the Ries crater, which is 
located in Western Bavar- 
ia, Germany. 

Opportunity found 
clay in Endeavor, which 
Squyres explained is 
good evidence of water, 
as well as neutral pH 
conditions. He empha- 
sized that this finding is 
a noteworthy scientific 


breakthrough. 
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This event celebrated LGBTOA pride and community. 


ship with an individual 
of my own gender. I do 
not define my personal- 
ity by sexuality. As such, 
I never felt the need to 
make the process a big 
deal. I do not hide it, but 
I do not advertise it,” one 
slide read. 

The event was largely 
a social gathering for peo- 
ple to create a stronger 
community of LGBTQA 
members. 

According to the “LG- 
BTQ Life Report: 2013- 
2014,” LGBTQ Life hopes 
to create a speakers bureau 
program, increase aware- 
ness in classrooms and 
focus on LGBT students of 
color and transgender stu- 
dents in the future. 


Hopkins 
Hospital 


“Opens new 


building 


By EMILY HERMAN 
News & Features Editor 


The Johns Hopkins 
Hospital unveiled the 
renovated Nelson/Harvey 
buildings, which include 
136 new private patient 
rooms and sleeping ac- 
commodations and respite 
areas for patients’ family 
members, at a ribbon-cut- 
ting ceremony Wednesday. 

Patients will begin 
moving into the new 
rooms next Tuesday. The 
renovations are part of the 
hospital’s redevelopment 
initiative to convert all 
of their patient rooms to 
private accommodations 
with an emphasis on com- 
fort and modernization. 

The Nelson/Harvey 
buildings will primarily 
house patients in the De- 
partment of Medicine, as 
well as the Departments of 
Pulmonology, Gastroen- 
terology and Cardiology. 

“We want patients to 
have first-class care, and 
that starts the moment 
they step on our campus,” 
Ronald R. Peterson, presi- 
dent of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital and Health Sys- 
tem and executive vice 
president of Johns Hop- 
kins Medicine, said. “A lot 
of thought and care has 
gone into this project, and 
it shows.” 

The —Nelson/Harvey 
renovations were modeled 
to emulate the Charlotte 
R. Bloomberg Children’s 
Center and the Shiekh Za- 
yed Tower, which houses 
the Heart and Vascular 
Institute. Those buildings 
opened in May 2012 after 
one of the largest hospital 
construction projects in 
U.S. history. 

The last phase in the 
hospital’s redevelopment 
initiative is the renovation 
of the Meyer Building, 
which will offer 48 new 
private rooms and 18 re- 
habilitation rooms by mid- 
2016. Construction is slat- 
ed to begin next month. 
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Lewis gives advice on acquiring languages 


By ALEXIS GAILLARD 
For The News-Letter 


Benny Lewis, 
traveler and language 
connoisseur, visited the 
Johns Hopkins Barnes & 
Noble on Sunday to sign 
copies of his book, Flu- 
ent in 3 Months. As part 
of his book tour, Lewis is 
visiting every state and 
province in the U.S. and 
Canada, but Hopkins has 
special significance 
the author. 

“T actually was a teach- 
er for Johns Hopkins — a 
mathematics teacher at 
their Summer camp, Cen- 
ter for Talented Youth, so 
I have a connection with 
the University,” Lewis 
said. “So the idea of actu- 
ally presenting my book 
in the bookstore by the 
University was really im- 
portant to me.” 

At the age of 21, Lew- 
is, an electronic engi- 
neer, could only speak 
English. 

“T studied Irish for 11 
years and couldn't say 
‘my name is,” Lewis said. 

‘After living in Spain 
for six months, Lewis 
was unable to speak con- 
versational Spanish. He 

considered himself to be 
a failed language learner 
who had become frus- 
trated with conventional 
language acquisition 
methods. 

In Fluent in 3 Months, 

wis, after studying 
thousands of different 
language learning meth- 
ods, synthesizes the 
commonalities between 
successful language 
learning techniques in 
order to overcome his 
personal linguistic fail- 
ures. 

Lewis considers peo- 
ple’s mentality to be their 
primary barrier to learn- 
ing a language. Age, lack 
of time and other excuses 
may pile up, but Lewis 
lives by an old adage by 
Henry Ford: “Whether 
you think you can or you 
think you can’t — you're 
right.” 

Lewis said that ev- 
eryone has the time to 
learn a language; If you 
are driven, you will find 
the time. Once, he stud- 
ied a language during 
his three-block walk to 
lunch. 

“You find ways to 
make a few sacrifices to 
make the time to learn 
your language,” said 
Lewis. “One thing I high- 
ly recommend to people 
is to speak the language 
from day one.” 

Lewis compared lan- 
guage learning to riding 
a bicycle. No one buys 
books titled Bike Riding 
for Dummies, completes 
a myriad of exercises, 
spends hundreds of dol- 
lars on Rosetta Bike Rid- 
ing and studies bike rid- 
ing for two years before 
getting on a bike. Lewis 
encouraged language 
students to begin speak- 
ing the language as soon 
as they begin learning it, 
regardless of their limit- 
ed vocabulary or imper- 
fect grammar. 

“1 have a goal of mak- 
ing 200 mistakes a day 
when I am learning a lan- 

guage,” Lewis said. 
‘Lewis uses context 


clues to begin speaking a 


world 


for 


7 


guage; you can’t tidy up 
an empty house,” Lewis 
said. 

After summarizing 
his book, Lewis opened 
up the floor for ques- 
tions. 

Jonathan Lewis, a 
high school sophomore 
from Sharptown, Md., 
has studied several lan- 
guages including French, 
Spanish, Farsi and Ital- 
ian. He has recently be- 
come acquainted with 
Lewis’s book and blog 
and previously attended 
a Fluent in 3 Months book 
signing in D.C. 

“Benny’s philosophy is 
all about actually speak- 
ing and using the lan- 
guage. I have met quite a 
few people from around 
the world, and I have got- 
ten a chance to practice 
my languages. He is a 
polyglot celebrity,” Lewis 
said. 

A polyglot is a per- 
son who knows and uses 
several languages, and 
Lewis has earned an es- 
teemed position in the 
polyglot community. 
Jonathan even sported a 
shirt designed by Lewis. 
The front reads “Poly- 
glot,” while the custom- 
izable back lists the lan- 
guages that the wearer is 
fluent in. 

A group of Hopkins 
freshmen who were intent 
on learning Portuguese 
also attended the book 
signing event. 

eiewercarnre 


spending time in Brazil, 
and I want to meet other 
people who speak Por- 
tuguese and learn more 
about how to learn lan- 
guages,” freshman So- 
phie Eidelman said. 
Lewis did advocate im- 
mersion as the best way to 
learn a new language. 
“Immersion is open 
to you right here. There 


are amazing ways to im- | 


merse yourself in a lan- 
guage without ever buy- 
ing a plane ticket,” said 
Lewis. 

As a closing exercise 
for the group, Lewis en- 
couraged his audience to 
reach out to their neigh- 
bors, converse in differ- 
ent languages and begin 
bilingual relationships. 
The linguaphiles at the 
book signing spoke 
Spanish, Portuguese and 
a myriad of other lan- 
guages. 

In an_ increasingly 
English-driven world, 
the merit of learning 
another language may 
seem to be diminishing. 
Lewis, however, views 
multilingualism as a 
valuable _ professional 
skill. His language abili- 
ties have helped him in 
his career and feels that 
it could help others as 
well. — 

“It’s rather lazy to 
get [people from non- 
English speaking coun- 


tries] to learn your [lan- 
guagel,” Lewis _ said. 
“Having learned lan- 


guages opened up my 
résumé and made me 
way more employable 
compared to any other 
engineer.” 

Lewis feels that fluency 
in additional languages 
is not a dying talent, but 
rather a highly valuable 
and attainable skill. 

“Languages are a lot 


easier than people think 


they are. You just have 


hati 


i AF 


because | 
I'm really interested in | 
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Polyglot author holds University unveils plans for 3200 St. Paul 
book signing at D&N 


BUILDING, From Al 
developers to build hous- 
ing and retail and parking 
on this site so that Hopkins 
money would not have 
to be pertinent to build- 
ing this [complex],” Fish 
said. “We were looking 
for more of a market-rate 
product where juniors and 
seniors can have Hopkins 
[not] directly managing 
the facility. Many students 
[have] given us a strong 
indication that they were 
looking for housing in the 
market rather than in dor- 
mitory rooms for their up- 
perclass years. It’s a model 
that’s used throughout the 
country for upperclass un- 
dergraduate housing.” 

According to Fish, the 
majority of the 157 apart- 
ments will have two bed- 
rooms and will be de- 
signed to accommodate 
up to four people per unit. 

In addition to creating 
a new option for student 
housing, 3200 St. Paul is 
also planning to meet stu- 
dent health and wellness 
needs. The complex will 
include a pharmacy — an 
addition which Fish said 
was inspired by student 
and parent feedback. 

“The feedback we've 
gotten over the last few 
years has consistently said 
the number one service 
that people are looking for 
[within] walking distance 
to the Homewood cam- 
pus and where they live in 
Charles Village is a phar- 
macy,” Fish said. “Meet- 
ing that need was another 
goal of this project, and 
our [development] team is 
in the process of negotiat- 
ing a final contract with 
the pharmacy.” 

Fish said the pharmacy 
will not be the only new re- 
tail developmentin Charles 
Village neighborhood. 

“There will probably 
be six or seven other re- 
tail developments along 
both 33rd Street and St. 
Paul,” Fish said. “The idea 
is to really start building 
an urban food and enter- 
tainment center around 
Charles Village for not 
only the students but also 
for the community and [to] 
make it even more vibrant 
with this development.” 

3200 St. Paul is planned 
to be 12 stories tall, mak- 
ing it marginally taller 
than the adjacent Black- 
stone Apartments at the 
corner of N. Charles and 
33rd Streets. 

Reviews have been 
lukewarm, _ particularly 
from older students who 
will not reap the benefits 


ot the new complex. Cur- 
rent seniors will not see the 
completed construction. 

“Tt will block my view, 
which will be terrible, but 
I do think they need more 
restaurants and_ things 
around here,” senior Ed- 
ward Staley, a Blackstone 
resident, said. “You get 
tired of eating at the same 
places over and over.” 

Staley has lived in the 
Blackstone since his junior 
year and believes the con- 
struction will be a nuisance. 
However, he said the fin- 
ished complex, which will 
open to tenants in the fall of 
2016, could be a major im- 
provement to the Charles 
Village community. 

“For me it’s going to 
be terrible because it’s 
just construction, and I'll 
never get to eat there, but I 
think for everyone else, it 
will be good,” Staley said. 

3200 St. Paul is also set 
to include a parking struc- 
ture, but there will only 
be 162 parking spaces 
available for tenants and 
the public. However, Fish 
does not anticipate that 
the discrepancy between 
the number of tenants 
and the numbers of spots 
will be a problem. 

“The actual mix be- 
tween what is needed for 
retail and for tenants will 
be established by the de- 
veloper. But this housing is 
really targeted for juniors 
and seniors, [and] our ex- 
perience is that the large 
majority of [them] don't 
have cars,” Fish said. “The 
demand for parking by 
undergraduate students is 
far lower than if we had 
market-rate housing for 
the general public. Since 
this is really targeted for 
students, the number of 
parking stalls is smaller.” 

Although 3200 St. 
Paul is meant to pro- 
vide a brand new hous- 


ing option near campus | 


for upperclassmen stu- 
dents, the University is 
still working to find an 
alternative to the cur- 
rent housing situation 
for freshman and soph- 
omore students. Over 
the past three years, the 
University has had to 
make accommodations 
to house underclassmen 
students via overflow 
housing in the Hopkins 
Inn and making all dor- 
mitories exclusive for 
freshman and_ sopho- 
more students. Fish does 
not anticipate that the 
new apartment complex 
will be used to house 
freshmen and _ sopho- 


more students. 


“It’s not planned to 
be available for overflow 
housing,” Fish said. “In 


fact, right now, there’s a 
study being undertaken 
on freshman and sopho- 
more housing capacity and 
what we need in the future 
to make sure we can mini- 
mize overflow housing. At 
this time, it doesn’t look 
like this particular devel- 
opment will be needed 
to handle freshman and 
sophomores, but that is a 
very legitimate concern 
and one that we're study- 
ing right now.” 

The development team 
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for 3200 St. Paul will dis- 
close their designs for 
the building to Baltimore 
City’s Urban Design and 
Architecture Review Pan- 
el at a meeting on Octo- 
ber 23. The team recently 
showed their designs to 
the North Charles Vil- 
lage Planned Unit Devel- 
opment’s design review 
committee. 

Should the project be 
approved, Fish is looking 
forward to getting con- 
struction underway. 

“It’s been a vacant lot 
for a long time, so we're 
very excited to get a proj- 
ect going forward here.” 


Administration informs the 
communily of student death 


LI, From Al 

Li was a student in the 
School of Arts & Sciences 
majoring in physics. Ac- 
cording to his Facebook 
profile, he was from Guang- 
zhou, China and attended 
the Woodberry Forest 
School, a boarding school 
in Woodberry Forest, Va. 

The announcement 
of the death to the Hop- 
kins community was sent 
through JHBroadcast at 
11:35 p.m. In the email, 
Shollenberger and Marti- 
nez wrote that BPD deter- 
mined that there is no rea- 
son to suspect Li’s death 
was the result of a crime, 
but they did not reveal the 
circumstances surround- 
ing the death. 

“Police, who _ investi- 
gated as a matter of stan- 


us there is no evidence 

any crime,” Shollenberger 

and Martinez wrote. 
University Spokes- 


| person and Director of 


Communications Dennis 
O’Shea refused to further 
clarify the circumstances 
of the death, other than to 
repeat that no evidence of 
a crime was found. 

O’Shea said that nu- 
merous University offi- 
cials have been involved 
in the situation. 

The email from Shol- 
lenberger and Martinez 
indicated that the school 
administration has noti- 
fied Li’s family. 

“We have been in con- 
tact tonight with members 
of Yangkai’s family, and 
are offering them what- 
ever support or assistance 
the University can pro- 


vide at this most difficult 


YAW events reunite recent graduates 


ALUMNI, From Al 
preparing for post-college 
life. 

“[TYAW] is definitely a 
chance for current stu- 
dents and alumni to meet 
and mingle,” Flamholz 
said. “Events like Bridge 
5 mentorship are geared 
specifically toward this 
goal and are open to 
freshmen and _ sopho- 
mores as well.” 

On Saturday night, a 
cappella groups includ- 
ing The Vocal Chords, All- 
Nighters, Kranti, Ketzev 
and the Mental Notes 
collaborated for a special 
YAW concert. After the 
concert, the annual Tent 
Party was held outside 
Bloomberg Hall. Alumni 
and students over 21 en- 
joyed complimentary piz- 
za and drinks. . 

“I think everyone had 
their fill of pizza and 
memories,” Malachy 
Duffy, a 2014 graduate 
said. Duffy is currently 
studying Elementary 


4: 
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Education at the Hopkins 
School of Education. 

Some of the return- 
ing alumni, including 
2014 graduate Kyra Levy, 
reunited with members 
of their own class. Levy 
graduated after 3 years 
and is now working on a 
Masters in Neuroscience 
at Drexel University Col- 
lege of Medicine. 

“T felt like nothing had 
changed,” Levy said. “My 
favorite part was seeing 
my friends, which is re- 
ally different for me be- 
cause I graduated early. 
All my friends are still at 
Hopkins. I wish I was still 
[here] with everyone, too.” 

Although 700 mem- 
bers of the Class of 2014 
returned for YAW, some 
soon-to-be graduates said 
that they worried about be- 
ing able to afford the travel 
expenses to return to Balti- 
more after graduation. 

“Once people have 
been working a steady job 
for a few years and have 


made relationships out- 
side the Hopkins commu- 
nity, they seem less likely 
to come back for YAW,” 
senior Liza McGowen, 
who will graduate in De- 
cember, said. “Depend- 
ing on where I am and 
how expensive it is for 
me to come back, I plan 
on returning for YAW. 
But more than a couple of 
hundred dollars — prob- 
ably not.” 

To encourage young 
alumni to attend YAW 
regardless of their fi- 
nancial situation, the 
Reunion & Homecoming 
Office is in the process of 
offering programs that 
will alleviate travel costs 
for graduates who have 
moved far away from 
Baltimore. 
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moment,” Shollenberger 
and Martinez wrote. 
When asked if Li left 
any sort of note, Silbert 
stated that BPD has “not 
received any information 
about a [suicide] note.” 

According to Li’s Face- 

book profile, he main- 
tained a publically available 
blog on Wordpress, titled, 
“wsad-yk-pblog,” in which 
he wrote three entries. 

In his first entry, writ- 
ten on Sept. 20, he referred 
to what appear to be health 
problems. 

“After some period of 
sleeplessness and  anxi- 


ety, my mind at least looks 
like my own again, you 
know, with some medica- 
tion. Certainly, I am much 
less attentive to the outside 
world now. Honestly I just 


do is just to have an every- 
day life, you see, going to 
classes, doing homework, 
get around the campus. 
Finding joy everyday may 
not be as easy as it goes... 
But for me I believe things 
are getting back where it 
should be, and that might 
be just what's needed.” 

Regarding the aftermath 
of the tragedy, Shollenberg- 
er and Martinez called for 
unity and supportiveness. 

“We know that all Yang- 
kai’s friends, classmates and 
teachers, and anyone who 
knew him, will be shocked 
to learn of this great loss to 
our Johns Hopkins commu- 
nity. We urge you to rely on 
one another, your families, 
and University resources 
for support,” Shollenberger 
and Martinez wrote. 

O’Shea affirmed that 
he anticipates a memorial 
service will also take place 
in the near future. 

“Tm sure that when we 
have a chance to arrange 
something, there will 
be a ceremony with his 
friends,” O’Shea said late 
Wednesday night. “We’ve 
only been in touch with 
his family tonight. Some 
of them are in China.” 

Shollenberger and Mar- 
tinez encouraged students 
to seek emotional sup- 
port as necessary from the 
Counseling Center, Cam- 
pus Ministries, Resident 
Advisors (RAs) and other 
Residential Life staff. 

“Please be especially 
vigilant in coming days 
for opportunities to be 
helpful to and supportive 
of each other, and to en- 
courage those who could 
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with inspiring his tran- 
sition to policy. Donilon 
aided the Democratic 
Party by preparing vari- 
ous presidential candi- 
dates for their televised 
debates. Most recently, 
he helped prepare U.S. 
President Barack Obama 
for his 2008 televised de- 
bates against Sen. John 
McCain (R-AZ). 

Due to his experience 
in foreign policy, Do- 
nilon was then selected 
to serve as Obama’s first- 
term national security 
advisor. ; 

After discussing his 
career, Donilon and Da- 
vid, the event’s modera- 
tor, transitioned to dis- 
cussing current foreign 
policy issues. The pair fo- 
cused specifically on the 
formation of the terrorist 
group that calls itslef the 
Islamic State (also called 
ISIS), Iranian-American 
relations and Russian- 
American relations af- 
ter the annexation of 
Crimea. 

Donilon discussed the 
Middle Eastern strategy 
in detail by separating 
the situations in Iraq 
and Syria. When asked 
whether the current situ- 
ation in Iraq could have 
been avoided, Donilon 
reiterated the adminis- 
tration’s position that 
the established Maliki 
government in Iraq had 
failed to form an ad- 
equately inclusive gov- 
ernment. 

“Tt would not have 
been possible [for ISIS] 
to move across western 
Iraq without local indig- 
enous support,” Donilon 
said. “ISIS’s allies are a 


product of alienation, or ; 


Maliki’s government's 
specific policy of alien- 
ation. The degree of 
alienation... is important 
to understand, as ab- 
sent of that, ISIS could 
not have rushed across 
western Iraq. Because 
[Maliki’s government] 
took out competent lead- 
ers who weren't Shias, he 
effectively degraded the 
Iraqi army to the point 
that it collapsed when 
faced with a significant 
challenge.” 

Donilon’s specific pol- 
icy agenda on Syria was 
more complex. With no 
centralized government 
body with whom to ally, 
the response to ISIS in 
Syria was too dependent 
on finding a key group 
to provide ground sup- 
port for the coalition’s 
air forces, according to 
Donilon. 

“It’s a little more com- 
plicated... arming mod- 
erate groups in Syria,” 
Donilon said. “To fight 
the establishment, you 
have to have a group to 
arm. You have to have 
an organization that can 
change the balance, and 
it’s exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to find a centralized 
group capable of oppos- 
ing [the Assad regime].” 

On the topic of a nu- 
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Former National Security Advisor Tom Donilon discussed topics ranging from ISIS to Russian-American relations. 


clear Iran, Donilon fo- 
cused on discussing the 
upcoming negotiations. 
He touched on possible 
outcomes of the dialogue, 
such as the chance of in- 
creased sanctions if the 
negotiations fail. 

“Sanctions force a 
choice by a state,” Do- 
nilon said. “If the nego- 
tiations fail, if the gulf 
[between positions] is 
too big... Congress will 
then move to put addi- 
tional economic pressure 
on Iran.” 

When asked how far 
the United States would 
go to stop a nuclear 
Iran, Donilon reiterated 
the positions of the past 
three presidents. 

“T remember several 
presidents saying nuclear 
weapons and Iran are un- 
acceptable,” Donilon said. 

On the topic of Rus- 
sian-American relations, 
Donilon focused on Rus- 
sia’s recent annexation 


of Crimea. Donilon dis- 
cussed past relations with 
Russia, noting that rela- 
tions were mostly positive 
before the annexation. 

To conclude his talk, 
Donilon urged students 
interested in policy and 
politics to continue pur- 
suing their passions. 

“The main piece of ad- 
vice I would give would be 
to really involve yourself 
in policy,” Donilon said. 
“Make the time to stay up 
to speed. Read history, read 
politics, read voraciously.” 

Many students enjoyed 
hearing Donilon’s views. 

“J really liked listening 
to what Donilon had to 
say,” freshman Alex Dar- 
wiche said. “His views 
were really informative, 
as we got an inside view 
of the White House which 
most people never get to 
have. It was a lot of fun 
getting to hear someone 
who isn’t politically driv- 
en but instead policy driv- 


en. He’s up there trying to 
give you the facts.” 


Staff Writer 


On Oct. 13, the German 
and Romance Languages 
and Literatures depart- 
ment hosted a lecture en- 
titled “My Two Italies,” 
which featured Joseph 
Luzzi, a professor of Ital- 


| ian Studies at Bard Col- 
| lege. Luzzi’s lecture was 
| based on his recently pub- 


lished memoir of the same 
title, which describes his 


| experience as the son of 


MSE Marketing Chair | 


Nash Jenkins said that 
the Symposium thought 
Donilon would offer a 


unique perspective on in- | 
| dents and undergradu- 


ternational politics. 

“There was an under- 
current of optimism to 
the Obama presidency,” 
Jenkins said. “We thought 
it’d be interesting to bring 
Tom Donilon because he, 
in many respects, was one 
of the architects of that 
optimism in international 
politics. We were curious 
to pick his brain and see 
how he feels his vision for 
changing America on the 
global frontier has been 
realized.” 

The next guest speak- 
er in the MSE Sympo- 
sium will be journalist 
Laura Ling, best known 
for her time spent incar- 
cerated in North Korea. 
Ling will speak in Shriv- 
er Hall on Oct. 25. 
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fun,” Amakiri said. “Our 
first game was a blowout 
— that’s. why we practice. 
The girls put in the work 
to get the results they 
want.” 

Sophomore Kevin 
Pfau, a Sigma Phi Epsi- 
lon (SigEp) brother and 
Kappa team coach, said 
that Powderpuff is an 
important event because 
it encourages the estab- 
lishment of partnerships 
and support between all 
Greek organizations. 

“[Powderpuff] is a 
great event for Greek 
Life,” Pfau said. “Being in 
a fraternity, it’s cool that 
we get paired up with dif- 
ferent sororities to coach. 
It helps build our relation- 
ship with them. It’s good 
to be out here with all the 
girls to support them.” 

In addition to mem- 
bers of Greek organiza- 
tions, the Powderpuff 
tournament drew many 
non-affiliated spectators. 
Sophomore Mitchell Kel- 
ly, a member of the Hop- 
kins men’s football team, 
said he was impressed by 
the sorority girls on the 
field. He said he admired 
the Powderpuff players’ 


strength, speed and grace. 

“Being able to win off 
athleticism is awesome,” 
Kelly said. 

Many players also suf- 
fered injuries due to the 
rough nature of the com- 
petition. At one point in 
the match between Phi 
Mu and Kappa Alpha 
Theta (Theta), Alyssa 
Wenzel, a Theta sopho- 
more, was knocked down 
by a Phi Mu opponent 
and injured her knee. 

“IT was running and 
someone came and tack- 
led me,” Wenzel said. 

Senior Theta sister Ka- 
tie Naymon said that the 
sorority’s relative new- 
ness to campus has mo- 
tivated them to ramp up 
the intensity in the tour- 
nament. 

“We've come a long 
way [since] last year, 
[when] we were just 
starting out,” Naymon 
said. “I think we have 
really wonderful coach- 
es and we already have a 
lot of new members par- 
ticipating, which is won- 
derful. Everyone seems 
really excited about to- 
day.” 

This year, all sororities 
played against each other 


well,” 


in the tournament. Junior 
Phi Mu sister Jenny Han- 
sen, who competed in the 
tournament, said this new 
structure of Powderpuff 
created a more fair tourna- 
ment. 

“T hope the sororities 
like being able to play 
every other sorority in 
a round-robin fashion, 
bracket style,” Hansen 
said. 

Junior Theta sister Ma- 
ria Laura Reategui said 
that the event helped 
foster closer friendships 
within her sorority. 

“You don’t know all 
the people [you're play- 
ing with], but you're all 
thrown together and 
somehow you make real- 
ly good friends,” Reategui 
said. 

Junior Alpha Phi sister 
Juliana Wittmann said 
her sorority’s team also 
became closer friends 
through preparing for the 
tournament. 

“We have a slightly 
smaller team than in the 
past, but it worked out 
Wittmann - said. 
“Everyone showed up 
to practices and [had] 
greater energy. It’s great 
to have everyone together 
today because in the Pan- 
hellenic community we 
don’t see each other to- 
gether that often.” 

Kiernan said that even 
though she was not physi- 
cally playing on her team, 
she enjoyed the event be- 
cause it gave her an op- 
portunity to support her 
sisters on the field. 

“I think the event re- 
ally brings out a soror- 


_ ity’s true personality and 


morals,” Kiernan said. 
“There’s nothing like pit- 
ting groups of sorority 
girls against each other 


_ for their true nature to 


come out. It all ends up 
being worth it in the end, 
even the 7 a.m. practices, 
because I’ve grown closer 
with my sisters.” 


Italian immigrants and a 
scholar of Italian Studies. 

Luzzi, who is especial- 
ly interested in Dante, has 
spent a great deal of time 
studying Italian culture 
and politics. A number of 
professors, graduate stu- 


ates gathered in Gilman 
to learn about Luzzi’s 
books and his thoughts 
on Italy and Italian Amer- 
ican identity. 

Luzzi was inspired 
by the fall of former Ital- 
ian Prime Minister Silvio 
Berlusconi to write a work 
detailing how the issues 
of modern Italy were re- 
lated to the nation’s past. 
However, the book soon 
evolved into something 
very different. Having 
intended to use personal 
stories as illuminating 
diversions, Luzzi now 
found that his familial 
story could be inter- 
twined with the history, 
politics and culture of the 
Italian nation. 

Luzzi had long strug- 


| gled to reconcile the Italy 


that he had devoted his 
academic career to, which 
comprised the Floren- 
tine intellectual world 
of the Renaissance, with 
his family’s Italy, a land 
where they had lived a 
peasant life in Calabria. 
In “My Two Italies,” he 
strove to connect these 
two conceptions of the 
nation, one of the artistic 
world of Dante and the 
other relating to impover- 
ished life of his family in 
southern Italy. 

Anita Dam, a senior 
undergraduate student, 
spoke about her reasons 
for attending this lecture. 

“Ym the co-V.P. for Ciao 
JHU Italian Club, and my 
advisor, [professor Chris- 
topher Celenza] told me 
about the talk, which I lat- 
er circulated to the Italian 
Club,” Dam said. “I decid- 
ed to attend because I was 
interested to hear about 
Joseph Luzzi’s book after 
reading the description.” 

Dam has been a part 
of the Italian Club and 
has studied the Italian 
language at Hopkins, but 
emphasized that the club 
is open to people who do 
not have as much experi- 
ence with the subject. 

“Ciao JHU Italian Club 
does not require any of its 
members to know or learn 
Italian,’ Dam said. “Also, 
Joseph Luzzi’s talk and 
book [were] in English.” 

During the lecture, 
Luzzi read a number of 
extracts from his book 
and commented on their 
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meaning and importance. 
One striking passage from 
the opening of his book 
recounted how, on one 
Easter Sunday, a favorite 
relative visited with a rab- 
bit that Luzzi was ready to 
treasure as a pet until he 
found that the rabbit had 
become dinner. This story, 
Luzzi said, helped to illu- 
minate his feelings, as a 
child, about being raised 
in a manner that was dif- 
ferent from that of his 
friends and classmates. 

Luzzi spoke at length 
about the issues facing Ital- 
ian immigrants and the 
Italian-American identity. 
He found that there are 
two popular conceptions of 
Italy and of Italian Ameri- 
cans: that of Mafioso, cor- 
ruption and gangsters as 
inspired by The Sopranos 
and The Godfather films; 
and that of beautiful, pas- 
toral Italy as exemplified 
by novels like Under the 
Tuscan Sun. Luzzi sought to 
delve behind those myths 
and determine the reasons 
behind the lack of a strong 
Italian American literary 
canon and civic traditions. 
He sees these issues as a 
result of the issues of politi- 
cal and linguistic fragmen- 
tation in the Italian home- 
land that can be traced 
back for centuries. 

Luzzi concluded the lec- 
ture with an extract detail- 
ing his father’s struggles 
at the end of his life and 
then described what he felt 
were the two main themes 
of the book. His father had 
worked very hard after 
coming to America, and 
despite the effect this had 
on his physical health, his 
father had been proud of 
what he had been able to 
achieve. The first theme of 
the book, inspired by the 
hardworking father who 
gave up a happy life in 
Calabria, explained how 
parents can discount the 
present for the sake of their 
children’s future happiness. 

The second theme of 
Luzzi’s book was the im- 
portance of the story of 
immigration to nearly 
every American family. 
Luzzi said that remem- 
bering the narrative of ex- 
ile is a way of preserving 
the experiences of past 
generations, and he ex- 
pressed his hope that he 
could help keep the sto- 
ries of Calabria alive for 
his children. 

Dam found this lec- 
ture to be both infor- 


mative and _ relatable 
because of her personal 
experiences. 


“T really enjoyed this 
book talk,” Dam said. 
“Since Joseph Luzzi is 
from an immigrant Ital- 
ian-American family, his 
background and book 
really resonated with 
me personally, since my 
parents were also immi- 
grants to this country. I 
was able to draw paral- 
lels in Luzzi’s childhood 
and my own, [like] un- 
derstanding and presery- 
ing my family’s culture 
while trying to assimilate 
with what it meant to be 
American.” 
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By TED TAK 
For The News-Letter 


Hopkins students cel- 
ebrated the second annu- 
al Hoptoberfest, a series 
of events and activities 
on campus that spanned 
from Oct. 7-12. Hoptober- 
fest is sponsored by the 
Hopkins Parents Fund 
and directed by the Office 
of Student Life. 

Hoptoberfest repeated 
some of the more popular 
events from last year, like 
free coffee on the Breeze- 
way on Tuesday morn- 
ing, which kicked off the 
festivities. Wednesday’s 
class spirit activities, 
such as the pizza party at 
noon at the Glass Pavil- 
ion, Happy Hour and the 
AMR BBQ also returned. 
Thursday’s Johnny’s Or- 
chard made a return to 
the agenda as well. 

In response to the 
popularity of Battle of the 
Classes at last year’s Hop- 
toberfest, participants 
this year were asked to 
each wear a t-shirt in their 
class’s designated color to 
the pizza party. 

This year also intro- 
duced new events. On 
Tuesday, a special pre- 
sentation on student life 


at Hopkins, sponsored 
by Hopkins Retrospec- 
tive and the Ferdinand 
Hamburger University 


Archives, gave students a 
chance to view old Hop- 
kins photos, yearbooks 
and other memorabilia. 
Following the autum- 
nal theme of the week, 
a pumpkin patch was 
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The fest included a zombie run 


organized on the Fresh- 
man Quad. A silent disco, 
among other events, as 
hosted at Levering Hall. 
Another popular event 
this year was Mocktober- 
fest at Nolan’s, at which 
students participated in 
alcohol awareness events. 

The HOP sponsored 
Music on the Beach, Fri- 
day Night Films and the 
Zombie Race, in conjuc- 
tion with the Office of 
Multicultural Affairs. 

In addition to the ac- 
tivities for students, the 
weekend of Hoptoberfest 
came with many per- 
formances by Hopkins 
groups. From Oct. 10-12, 
the Barnstormers Fresh- 
man One Acts drew peo- 
ple to Arrellano Theater. 

“As producer, I could 
not have asked for a more 
talented group of actors 
and directors,” Allison 
Comotto, vice president of 
Studio Productions, said. 

On Oct. 11, the Hop- 
kins Symphony Orches- 
tra performed at Shriver 
Hall, and Hopkins a ca- 
pella groups performed 
in Mudd. 
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Hoploberfest comes Students return to President’s Day of Service 
back for second year 


By SABRINA WANG 
For The Vews-Letter 


Nearly 1,300 students 
and faculty members par- 
ticipated in community 
service projects at the the 
sixth annual President's 
Day of Service (PDOS), 
which took place Satur- 
day at dozens of locations 
across Baltimore. 

Before the volunteers 
were dispatched to their 
respective service sites, 
President Ronald J. Dan- 
addressed the vol- 
unteers in the Ralph S. 
O’Connor Recreation 
Center. Daniels, who 
started PDOS in 2009 to 
encourage University- 
wide community service, 
said this year’s turnout 
was the largest yet. 

This year’s PDOS proj- 
ects included cleaning 
up a river at Middle Park 
Branch, painting at the 
29th Street Community 
Center, painting and gar- 
dening at Chesapeake’s 
ReStore, interacting with 
Thomas Johnson Elemen- 
tary and Middle School 
students and _ preparing 
food for the homeless at 
the Weinberg Housing 
and Resource Center. All 
outreach sites focused on 


iels 


maintenance, gardening, 
or interaction with the 
community. Tools and 


supplies for various ac- 
tivities were donated by 
the Baltimore Community 
ToolBank. 

The projects, which 
were mostly student-led, 
also included many local 
student organizations in- 
cluding 901 Arts, Thread 
(formerly Incentive Men- 
toring Program), Habitat 
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though 
volunteers 
doing out- 
door _ ser- 
vice proj- 
ects had to 
work in the 
rain, PDOS 
Logis- 
tics Chair 
Cahiatste 
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Alston. President's Day of Service (PDOS) returned to Hopkins for the fourth year on Saturday. 


wrote in 

an email to The News-Letter 
that she thought the day 
was well-attended. 

“Considering the fact it 
rained (and no one likes to 
go out in the rain), I think 
it was pretty successful,” 
Alston wrote. 

Senior Ann Mendoza 
said she enjoys volunteer- 
ing for PDOS because it 
gives her the opportu- 
nity to learn from others 
and make an impact on 
people’s lives. This year, 
Mendoza served with 
Outdoor Pursuits. The 
group travelled to a river 
site near Homewood and 
cleaned litter and debris 
that caused environmen- 
tal damage. 

Mendoza said that she 
enjoys volunteering at 
PDOS because she finds 
it difficult to squeeze in 
community service into 
her busy schedule. 

“The only regret I al- 
ways have is not being 
able to come back again 
with my group,” Mendoza 
said. “At the of the day, 
you usually have such 
an amazing time with all 
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these different organiza- 
tions and everything they 
do. A lot of us just ask af- 
terwards if we can help 
them out again. They try 
to give us their informa- 
tion, but unfortunately 
even our schedules are 
packed that we don’t get to 
go back during the semes- 
ter or next semester.” 

Mendoza said that she 
wants to see more major 
service events that get 
students involved in the 
community. 

“Ym glad we have 
President’s Day of Ser- 
vice, but I kind of wish 
we could do this a little 
bit more,” Mendoza said. 
“A lot of groups don’t 
have volunteers this 
massive who try to come 
back and help them each 
week, or every month. So 
it would be really helpful 
if some of us came by to 
show our support and 
show that we care for 
Baltimore.” 

Alston echoed Men- 
doza’s sentiment. She 
wrote about how PDOS 
exposes students to local 
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issues that they might not 
know existed. 

“T really believe com- 
munity service is impor- 
tant, and I think PDOS is 
a great way for Hopkins 
students to get out of the 
‘Hopkins Bubble’ and see 
parts of Baltimore they 
wouldn't normally be ex- 
posed to,” she wrote. 

Beyond Homewood, 
the PDOS _ Executive 
Board also helped arrange 
alumni community ser- 
vice events in Los Ange- 
les, Seattle, New York and 
Orange County, Calif. in 
collaboration with the Of- 
fice of Alumni Relations. 

The PDOS Executive 
Board began planning the 
event, which was funded 
by the Johns Hopkins 
Parents Fund, in July. The 
board was comprised of 
undergraduate students, 
who met weekly. 

The board’s respon- 
sibilities included pre- 
viewing all the sites be- 
forehand for safety and 
making sure that all out- 
reaches had their respec- 
tive tools. 
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Of the crashes that killed pedestrians 

in 2008, 73 percent of them happened 
after dark. When you are out and about 
at night, use crosswalks at brightly lit 
intersections. 


Don’t be a statistic. 
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The next generation of COLUMNS is here. This is tl 


A bouncy home 
for Fall Break 


y young- 

est niece, 

Alejan- 

dra, re- 

eently 
turned 4 years old, and 
since I chose to go to col- 
lege in a different state 
and my weekends are far 
from open, I was not able 
to attend the festivities. 
My sister first notified me 
of the plan to host Alejan- 
dra’s birthday at Bounce 
U, a big boun- 
cy spot in the 
Bronx, a good 
2 months ago 


@ 
in the worst 6 several other 
way possible... arcla people docu- | 
a text. menting her 

Sure, we all Fi B performance | 
text nowadays am am on their cell 
since talking phones. Obvi- 


to people on the phone 
seems to have grown out 
of style, but it wasn’t just 
the fact that it was a text 
invitation. It was the fact 
that it was a generic text 
invitation, received by 
any and all of her other 
friends. The worst part is 
that she knew I wouldn't 
be able to make it. 


So basically, since 
August, I have been 
waiting for the inevi- 


table onslaught of Alex’s 
birthday pictures on 
Facebook. During this 
waiting period, I have 
managed to experience 
three existential crises, 
all to do with the age-old 
dilemma of what I will 
do when I graduate and 
if what I foresaw myself 
doing as a freshman still 
holds true. 


Tt doesn't, something 
but that’s wrong with 
pain, tig The worst part is Het jPhone 
point is that that she knew I answering | 
I find my- ° wasn't too | 
self about to wouldn't be able surprising. 
be a newly to make it. It wasn't 
christened until the 
21-year-old ————_—_W_____ yey day 
who will when I 


have the freedom to buy 
alcohol, go to clubs and 
anything else that was 
exciting when I wasn’t 21, 
but I can’t make it to Al- 
ex’s fun party at a bouncy 
house. I stress that it was a 
bouncy house. It wouldn’t 
have been my first time 
there since her older 
brother Cirillo had his 
birthday there during the 
summer, but it just sucks 
to not be there for hers. 

Then on top of it all, 
they all are growing up 
so quickly! They are al- 
ready starting to read, 
speak in coherent sen- 
tences and correct me 
when it comes to things 
they know everything 
about (also known as 
the Transformers, Teen- 
age Ninja Turtles and 
Frozen). Like they know 
more about Frozen than I 
do. Okay. 

Speaking of Frozen, 
in the midst of all of the 
birthday photos, you can 
see my Alex dressed up 
in all of her Elsa regalia. 
Ever since Frozen came 
out, Alex and I have been 
fanatics. Prior to Elsa, she 
didn’t have a favorite Dis- 
ney Princess, although 
she would claim Rapun- 
zel sporadically. 

So seeing the pic- 
tures of her in costume, 
I imagined the conversa- 
tion we would have been 
sure to have about how 
she was Elsa now for 
sure and I would have to 
go find some other prin- 
cess to be. 

As I browsed through 
her birthday pictures I 
noticed that in all the 
photos of her she had de- 
veloped a new favorite 


pose, a slanted peace sign 


5) 
¥ 


Amanda 


against her cheek, which 
was most likely learned 
from her pre-teen older 
sister. As if the pictures 
weren't enough reason to 
miss my family and wish 
I was back home already, 
her aunt from her father’s 
side posted some videos 
of her belting out the Fro- 
zen soundtrack. 

This little girl is a cer- 


tified performer — she 
had the whole room cap- 
tivated with 


her passion 
for the lyrics, 
and there were 


ously, having spent the 
whole summer chilling 
with her — even going to 
Disney World with her! — 
wasn't enough 'to wait for 
Thanksgiving to see the 
family. 

After liking every pic- 
ture that my mom and 
sister posted of the party 
and binge-watching her 
performance a few times 
over, I figured I would 
call them let them know 
I missed them and blah 
blah blah. Naturally, none 
of them (sister, brother, 
dad and mother) were 
available. 

My parents and 
checking out what they 
later referred to as a 
wack scary movie, An- 
nabel. And, of course, 
my sister always has 


could talk to my mom 
that she told me some 


family asked for me. 


However, I was more 
concerned about wheth- 
er Alex and Cirillo specf- 
ically had asked about 
me because then I knew 
it would be real. Turns 
out they were the first 
ones to ask. After I got 
off the phone, I booked 
my trip back home for 
fall break. 


Cnris 


Messages -A 


(rystal Castles’ break-up: 


s of Oct. 8, 
the punk 
meets syn- 
thpop duo 
Crystal 
Castles is no more. Vo- 
calist Alice Glass went to 
social media to declare 
the end of the band for 
both professional and 
personal reasons, stating 
she hoped people would 
embrace her material as 
a solo artist like they did 
with Crystal Castles. This 
comes two years after 
the release of their third 
album, (III), and defi- 
nitely puts any plans for a 
fourth album into a state 
of purgatory. 
This is going to anger 
a lot of Crystal Castles 
fans, but here goes noth- 
ing. Honestly, I was never 
really a fan of this group. 
But why write something 
like this for a group that 
broke up when you don't 
really even like them? 
Well, Crystal Castles first 
emerged on the scene at 
a time when I was start- 
ing to branch out in terms 
of the music I listened to. 
Although the duo from 
Toronto had been around 
since 2003, they officially 
broke through in terms of 
popularity in 2008 with 
the release of their self- 
titled debut album. 
Although it never 
clicked with me, one thing 
was always for certain: 
Ethan Kath, the producer 
of the duo, was a talented 


| individual. The produc- 
brother were too busy | 


tion for every Crystal Cas- 
tles track, despite all the 
chaos and grime at times, 
was always inherently 
catchy, and was a success- 
ful attempt at combining 


synthpop with modern. 


elements of punk, techno 
and industrial music. 
Considering these in- 
fluences, it takes a rather 
talented producer to cre- 
ate “pop” music out of this 
without always going en- 
tirely left-field — not that 
there is nothing wrong 
with that either. However, 
this duo always seemed 


_to be a buzz band, always 


riding on the hype from 
their debut album in 2008. 
Now I know those words 
will stick like venom, but 
there's a point to this and 
it has a lot to do with the 
fact that what Alice Glass 
actually contributed mu- 
sically to the group. 

In studio, her voice was 
not amazing, but with stu- 
dio work, it fit the songs. 


The sex will be something 
that you fantasize about for 
the rest of your life;) 


Aug 3 8:04 PM 


Afterward the partying for 
my 21st begins. Followed by 
hot drunk sex. 


Aug 3 8:05 PM 


LOL wow have girls 
reported this in the past? 


Oh happy birthday! 
| Aug 3 8:05 PM 


But if you txt an address i can 
be over in 30, in 50 you'll be 
on your back moaning, 
soaking your bedsheets and 
leaving claw marks on my 


back 
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That doesn’t mean hav- 
ing a technically trained 
vocalist was the answer, 
but one sort of wonders 
what thought processes 
went into the vocals, es- 
pecially considering their 
live performances. 

In such a setting, 
one either couldn’t hear 
her voice because they 


OCTOBER 16, 2014 


1e place for restaurants, fashion, fitness, cooking, relationships, and lifestyle... 


my honest eulogy 


COURTESY OF ANDRET. VIA FLICKR 
Glass used drug-filled performances rather than musical talent to inspire energy from the crowd. 


plethora of other guy-girl 
duos that have come onto 
the scene since Crystal 
Castles debuted (Sylvan 
Esso, Purity Ring, Phanto- 
gram, Cults, Blue Hawaii, 
etc.) and how they do 
their own material both 
live and in studio, Crystal 
Castles just becomes gim- 
micky and tiresome very 


mixed it quickly. 
out, or if ® Addi- 
ic wt: Alex Hurowitz wr: 
shriek- ° release 
ae Wa Music Rx of their 
into the second 
micro- awn dd 


phone the entire time 
(from personal experi- 
ence, it doesn’t sound 
nice at all). In either case, 
she would flop around 
the stage, usually on a 
cocktail of drugs (she was 
known for sometimes 
bringing entire handles 
of alcohol with her on 
stage), as Ethan and the 
drummer played through 
the backing tracks, iden- 
tical to the studio version 
but with the bass boosted 
and overpowering all the 
mid-ranged sounds (with 


the synths and drum ma- 


chines probably all pre- 
recorded). 

Despite whatever mes- 
sages they attempted to 
convey in studio, their 
live performances seem 
to just give this “let’s 
get wasted and go crazy 
‘cause we're angry about 
something” —_ mentality. 
Now, while this can be 
entertaining for a little 
while, if you consider the 


third albums, the over- 
all feel of the tracks just 
seemed to be a stagna- 
tion of their punk ethos, 
as opposed to some 
change or maturation. 
Despite their intentions, 
they unfortunately just 
fit a niche. So, consid- 
ering all of that, what 
is there to expect with 


jon 


Alice Glass’s solo proj- 
ect? What will happen 
with Crystal Castles and 
Ethan? Despite her “lyri- 
cism,” Ethan Kath prac- 
tically wrote all of the 
music, so Alice’s “solo” 
project will probably re- 
quire the assistance of 
another person. 

But, if one is serious- 
ly looking to someone 
like Alice Glass to make 
statements and com- 
ments about serious po- 
litical and social issues, 
then one really needs to 
re-evaluate such a deci- 
sion. Meanwhile, it’ll be 
interesting to see what 
Crystal Castles/Ethan 
Kath does without Alice 
now. If you haven’t seen 
his solo DJ sets, they are 
rather good and don’t 


require a drugged fool 


making a scene of them- 
selves in order to provide 
a remotely entertaining 
live experience. 


Messages About 
peices = ick 


If | was a watermelon would 


you spit or swallow my seed? 
Aug 14 1:04 AM 


Lol | try 


What a ladies man & 
Aug 14 1:06 AM 


Aug'14 1:06 AM 
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BUT ALSO observations, | 


rowing up, 
I watched a 
lot of Hal- 
lowee n 
Movies. I 
would usually watch 
whatever Disney Chan- 
nel Original Movie was 
premiering that year, but 
my favorites were always 
the cartoons. There was 
a period of time when 
Cartoon Network would 
play the same Scooby-Doo 
episodes in October year 
after year, and I always 
tuned in. : 

I remember that there 
were a few years when 
I got a little older and I 
stopped watching them. 
But after that, back in high 
school when all I wanted 
was to be a kid again, I 
either didn’t have time to 
watch them or I couldn't 
find the same episodes on 
TV. But with the Internet, 
we can now watch any- 
thing at any time, and we 
should take a moment to 
praise the Great Pumpkin 
for that. 

If I had to pick four 
short films to watch to 
get back into the spirit 
of being a kid who can’t 
wait for Halloween, they 
would be the following: 

Number one is The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
(1949), a short Disney film. 
Thad tapes of a lot of ani- 
mated classics that Dis- 
ney made. My favorites 
were Sleepy Hollow, Paul 
Bunyan, and The Wind in 
the Willows. This is my 
favorite adaptation of 
Washington Irving’s clas- 
sic story about Ichabod 
Crane, the schoolmaster 
of a small town. Ichabod 
has to ride through the 
woods by himself, terri- 
fied of a headless horse- 
man who may be Brom 


HIP HOP 


ists, thoughts, feelings, missed connections, haikus, confessions, furtive glances and, of course, sex. 


My lavorite Halloween movies, resurrected How to live life as a 


eee 


COURTESY OF WINTERSOULi VIA FLICKR 


First premiered in 1966, /t’s the Great Pumpkin, Charlie Brown is as classic as Halloween movies get. 


Bones or who may just be 
his imagination. Clearly, 
people are still fascinated 
with this story, as there is 
a whole TV show called 


mary, Bette Midler sings 
and is perfect and that is 
all you need to know. 
Third is Scooby-Doo 
and the Ghoul School. There 


Sleepy Hollow devoted are many Scooby episodes 
to Icha- to choose 
bod = and e from, but 
the _—peo- FI b th this is my 
ple of the IZa e favorite. 
old Hud- Shaggy 
son Val- Sherwood and Scooby 
ley Dutch get jobs 
town. M ; at a girls’ 

My sec- Y Favorite school, and 
ond option . when _ they 
is Hocus Po- Th | ngs go __ there, 
cus. I know they _real- 
that this ize that the 
isn’t a short girls are 


movie, but I couldn't not 
add this to the list. I won't 
go into much detail be- 
cause I know a lot of peo- 
ple write articles around 
this time of year about 
how great this movie is. 
But it really is. It’s the 
best. A boy and his friend 
and his sister have to stop 
three witches who come 
back to life and try to 
bewitch Salem. In sum- 


ghouls. Revolta and her 
minion, the Grim Creep- 
er, plan to enslave the girl 
ghouls and make them 
evil forever. It’s a really 
cute movie and has a ton 
of monster puns. 

My last pick is It’s the 
Great Pumpkin, Charlie 
Brown. I have quite a soft 
spot for anything Charlie 
Brown. Out of all of the 
franchises of children’s 


movies and stories, the 
Peanuts gang was by far 
my favorite. This movie 
speaks to my soul. The 
fact that so many of Char- 
lie Brown’s friends want 
to be ghosts and the fact 


that they go trick-or-treat- | 


ing together and Charlie 
got rocks was the funni- 
est thing to me as a kid. 
I can’t look at a rock and 
not think, “I got a rock.” 
Somehow, I identified so 
much with such a somber 
kid. But the most endear- 
ing part of the movie is 
that Linus spends the en- 
tire night waiting for the 
“Great Pumpkin” while 
all of his friends are trick- 
or-treating. 


Honorable mention: 


All of the “Treehouse of | 


Horror” episodes of The 


ere all 
LR tr 
ting too 
smart... 
“Our 
brains are getting bigger 
and bigger, and the world 
dries up and dies when 


| there’s too much thought 


and not enough heart.” 
It was a blustery Sun- 
day morning when I read 


| these lines out of Aimee 
| Bender’s 


The Remember. 
They were the last spoken 
words on the last human 
day of one of the charac- 
ters. The character then 
proceeded to slowly and 
methodically transform, 
in a bizarre reverse evolu- 
tion, from a man into an 
ape into a single-celled 
organism and eventually, 
into nothing at all. 


| chronic overanalyzer 


my dress or tripping in 
my ridiculous heels. 

Regardless of the unre- 
alism, these scenes were 
on loop in my mind like a 
prepaid infomercial. Dar- 
nit, Mr. Shouting Sales- 
man, | seriously don't 
want this giant cupcake 
mold, give it up already. 
But — as I’m sure you're 
aware — the brain does 
not simply give up. 

Oh, no. The brain does 
not slow down for any- 
body. Instead, it goes on 
high alert, strumming 
through paranoid delu- 
sions and_ pre-decision 
pro/con lists. Maybe I’m 
an exception, as a self 
proclaimed indecisive 
mess, but my thoughts 
run at a mile a minute. It’s 
more than just pre-theater 


All the while, his girl- nerves, which made me 
friend run over 
mourned Lilli K e ¢@ my lines 
the loss of sO many 
the man lan aris times that 
who no lon- ° ° I started 
ger knew Hopkins In Prose integrating 
| her like he : them natu- 
used to. It d P rally into 
goes with- qn I ctur a) casual con- 
out saying versations 


Simpsons, particularly the | 


one where the Simpsons 
reenact Macbeth. 

I know we are all busy, 
especially at this time of 
year. All I am saying is 


that I know what I’m do- | 


ing with my fall break. 


Ben Affleck vs. Bill Maher: a fight of flaws 


he media was 

abuzz this 

week as clips 

of Bill Maher, 

host of Real 
Time with Bill Maher, and 
actor/director Ben Af- 
fleck, from Argo among 
other films, participat- 
ing in a heated debate 
over “Islamaphobia” cir- 
culated the web. The ar- 
gument centered on the 
pertinent topic of how 
we, as Westerners, shape 
our perceptions of Islam 
and Islamic society. 

Frankly, the debate 
was a distraction: two 
self-proclaimed _liber- 
als arguing on separate 
planes. The dialogue be- 
tween the celebrities was 
empty rhetoric; they both 
came off as ill-informed 
while poorly defend- 
ing their positions. The 
argument begins when 
Maher points out that he 
does not have an issue 
with the Islamic people, 
but rather, his problem 
lies with the values that 
are inherent to the re- 
ligion. Maher, deriving 
his validation from “ex- 
pert” Sam Harris, author 
of Waking Up, berates the 
Islamic stance on preju- 
dice toward women, ho- 
~mosexuals and non-be- 

- lievers as both depraved 
and vindictive. 

He argues that there 
is an innate malevolence 
to the doctrine, so the 
religion, and by exten- 
sion, subscribers to the 
religion, deserves to be 
discriminated against. 
Of course, he says this 
all with his usual super- 
cilious, cocksure grin 
plastered across his face. 

‘This infuriates Ben 
a? Affleck who, as a famous 


“Me 


actor, has a duty to per- 
petual sanctimony. Af- 
fleck looks like he has 
just seen the box office 
numbers for Gigli, and he 
comes out swinging. He 
starts by questioning the 
authority of Sam Harris, 
asking him how he has 
the nerve to go speaking 
on Islamic doctrine of 
which he knows nothing 
about! Sam Harris swift- 
ly diffuses this claim by 
assuring the crowd of 


the religion is highly 
problematic and does 
not deserve the sympa- 
thy that it is being treat- 
ed with. He asserts that 
their hostile standards 
counter our Western, lib- 
eral values and that they 
can not be tolerated. 
Conversely, Affleck 
basically holds the noble 
claim that no one per- 
son should be discrimi- 
nated against; however, 
his lack of knowledge 


his creden- surround- 
tials. ° ° ing Islam 
notece Louis Rosin ;:°<s:: 
ceeds to ° *_ argument 
reprimand Movies, Music vege 
Maher for e tru 

his inciting d is nuanced. 
comments. an M OF © Every poli- 
He calls Ma- tician and 


her a “racist Islamaphobe” 
and equates his remark 
with calling someone a 
“shifty Jew” (Yes, Maher 
is Jewish). Affleck has the 
support of two dowdy 
politicians who make a 
couple of hollow points, 
but basically his argu- 
ment primarily consists 
of attacking Maher as a 
racist. He points to all of 
the peaceful Islamic peo- 
ple who are contributing 
great things to the world 
(Chobani!). 

The debate continues 
like this for a while, with 


the two trading barks’ 


and contradicting each 
other with dubitable 
statistics. Maher conde- 
scends to Affleck: and 
Affleck lashes out at Ma- 
her, however, no actual 
progress is made. While 
Maher concedes that not 
all Islamists are radical 
jihadists, a term that is 
thrown around far too 
often, he maintains that 


ww 
A 


journalist wants to es- 
pouse his or her person- 
al view on how to effec- 
tively handle the Islamic 
world but hardly anyone 
has an intricate under- 
standing of Islam. 

Firstly, both Maher 
and Affleck referred to 
Islamists who enforce 
their position through 
the use of violence as 
“jihadists.” The Islamic 
State, Hamas, Hezbollah, 
Boko Haram, ete. are all 
militant Islamic groups 
that use force in order to 
implement their will. 

Regimes such as 
Mubarak in Egypt or Ben 
Ali in Tunisia are politi- 
cal Islamist systems that 
served as single party 
units that mobilized the 
interests of the autocrat. 
They too used force, but 
this is more of a human 
rights issue than an Is- 
lamic issue, though it is 
all related. 

If you watch what 


= 


has happened over the 
past four years since the 
Arab Spring, you'll see 
that most of the people 
living in these countries 
are not radical; they are 
just trying to live and are 
in constant fear of the se- 
cret police. 

The flaw with the de- 
bate between Maher and 
Affleck is that they over- 
simplify the issue. It is 
foolish to claim, as Maher 
does, that the Islamic reli- 
gious doctrines are prob- 
lematic (what religious 
doctrine is not?). There 
are stipulations that con- 
tradict our liberal values 
intrinsic to every religion; 
however, the common 
law reigns supreme. Also 
there are those who ob- 
serve Sharia law by utiliz- 
ing “Itjihad,” which trans- 
lates to applying human 
logic. It is not a religious 
thing as much as it is a hu- 
man thing. 

Globalization is still 
a relatively young and 
highly flammable con- 
cept. People are resis- 
tant to change and it is 
incredibly arrogant to 
think that we, as West- 
erners, can fix their so- 
ciety through forcing 
our values on the Islamic 
world. Rather one must 
work within the society 
to gain an acute under- 
standing. There is no 
easy solution, and that 
is why there is so much 
confusion clouding the 
surrounding dialogue. 
Morally, though, the 
situation is fascinating. 
What is worse: coercing 
a people to adopt your 
values or standing and 
watching while they vio- 
late your entire ethical 
framework? 


that it was the strangest 
break-up tale I’ve ever 
read. But I adored it. I con- 
sidered this devolution as 
the pinnacle of all meta- 


| phors. “Man,” I'd thought, 


“this is deep.” Aren’t we 
all just txo much thought 
and not enough heart? I 
mean, especially here. 

Sunday afternoons are 
a prime instance of this. 
You go on Yik Yak at 1 
p-m., and it’s a bevy of 
posts about how desert- 
ed and melancholic the 
quads are; you walk those 
aforementioned quads, 
and yep, there’s the roll- 
ing tumbleweeds. And 
there’s B level of the li- 
brary, packed to the brim 
with focused faces and 
plugged-in headphones. 
Come on, guys, where’s 
the heart? 

Though that’s not en- 
tirely what Aimee Bend- 
er’s introspective char- 
acter was referring to, I 
think. This is a guy who 


(“I need a big couch be- 
cause I’m a BIG PERSON- 
ALITY!”). It also comes 
through in my highly de- 
bated internal monologue 
of what drink I should or- 
der at Brody cafe to maxi- 
mize both pleasure and 
health (oh, the struggle), 
and even more than that, 
in social situations. 

I'm going to make a 
broad assumption here 
and say that, despite the 
obvious variations in 
everyone’s social intel- 
ligence, we all know, to 
some level, this feeling: 
You want to approach 
somebody listening to 
the sort of music you like, 
or you want to knock on 
the door of someone on 
your floor, but you can't. 
Instead of taking action, 
you take thoughts, and 
the anxious, terrible, will- 
they-won't-they blurs 
your intentions into a 
self-conscious mush. Too 
much thought and not 


interrupted enough 
sex with his heart. 

girlfriend So yeah, 
to sit down Oh no. The I think Ai- 
on the floor hrain does not mee Bender 
and have an has a point. 
hour-long slow down for Maybe peo- 
conversa- bh ple are just 
tion about @NY ody. overanalyz- 
poetry. I’m ing. Maybe 
not kidding. ideas and 
And you might immedi- dwellings are preventing 
ately be thinking, this guy —_us from living in the mo- 


has some serious psycho- 
logical issues, but I think 
he’s more like us than we 
realize, or at least, he’s 
more like me. 

These days I can barely 
do anything without tak- 
ing a second to ponder 
the intense complexities 
of its manifestation. This 
weekend marked my first 
Hopkins theater perfor- 
mance, the Freshman 
One Acts, and I can tell 
you, I psyched myself out 
over these like I had an 
Olympic Medal in “Over- 
thinking and Dwelling in 
Useless Anxiety.” It’s no 
achievement. You know 
those moments before you — 
make a serious decision or _ 
a public display of some 
sort, when you mentally 
sift through every pos-_ 
sible disastrous scenario 
that could unfold? Me too. 
I have mentally viewed, 
time and time again, the | 
terrible scene that is an. 
audience of blank, hu- 
morless stares; I have also — 
seen the same audience, — 
pointing and cackling be- 
cause of some outrageous | 


| mistake, like me ripping — 


* 


ment, experiencing life 
as we please. But then I 
consider this dude, the 
guy who swapped sex for 
poetry, the pessimist who 
devolved from a man to a 
cell to a bunch of lifeless 
air, and I wonder whether 
lacking consciousness is 
really the answer. I mean, 
as a single cell, I doubt I 
would be able to act. 

I doubt I would have 
the capacity to compre- 
hend a script, let alone 
experiment with my lines 
on stage. I doubt I could 
approach anybody, as 
I'd lack the brain cells re- 
quired to form a coherent 
sentence, And I seriously, 
seriously doubt I could 
have a nice, hour-long 
conversation about poetry. 
Although heart is lovely, 
and heart pushes me to act 
spontaneously when my 
thoughts get tongue-tied, 
I'm a sucker for a deep 
conversation. So even if 
they can be a bit much, 
even if they roll around 
in my mind like a pin- 
ball, I wouldn't trade my 
thoughts for anything (es- 
pecially not devolution). 
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Domestic abuse stigmas should be challenged 


Last Thursday, Students Educat- 
ing and Empowering for Diversity 
(SEED) organized a presentation on 
the portrayal of domestic violence 
in the media and its direct effects 
on public opinion. Following a can- 
did video screening, coordinators 
moderated an interactive discus- 
sion meant to elucidate the extent to 
which traditional gender roles bias 
the way that we perceive domes- 
tic violence. Inspired by the recent 
uproar in the news surrounding 
the altercation between ex-Raven 
Ray Rice and his then-fiancée Janay 
Palmer, the event illustrated the 
adverse influence that news broad- 
casts and publications often have 
on their mass audiences by propa- 
gating unjustified criticism and 
misinterpretation of issues involv- 
ing domestic abuse. 

The Editorial Board commends 
SEED for proactively addressing 
such pervasive popular misconcep- 
tions, first that domestic abuse only 
applies to female victims of male 
maltreatment and also that the me- 
dia provides a comprehensive de- 
piction of such situations. Domes- 
tic violence can only be countered 
when people realize that males, de- 
spite stereotypical characteristics 

_.of dominance and strength, can 
and do suffer from abuse as well. 
In fact, approximately 40 percent of 
domestic violence victims are men. 
By starting a conversation that 
challenges cultural norms, SEED is 
generating much-needed dialogue 


in the Hopkins community, and 
furthering the campus-wide cam- 
paign against sexual assault. 

The Editorial Board condemns 
the social stigmas currently associ- 
ated with male victims of assault 
and also the seemingly widespread 
acceptance of female aggression 
against men in society. News out- 
lets must convey the multifaceted 
nature of domestic violence. Amidst 
an inextricable web of unique mo- 
tives, pressures and circumstances, 
domestic abuse assumes various 
forms — physical, verbal, emo- 
tional, psychological, financial and 
sexual — and can affect every type 
of relationship, from parental to ro- 
mantic. The Editorial Board praises 
the admirable efforts of SEED and 
all of the participants who took 
the initiative to question common 
perceptions of domestic violence, 
because extensive ignorance and 
indifference to this issue endangers 
the well-being of many. 

The Editorial Board hopes that 
those who attended the event will 
reflect upon the complexities in- 
volved in a case of domestic abuse, 
especially when learning of related 
controversies through media out- 
lets, and spread this information to 
others. We can only achieve tangible 
progress in the fight against domes- 
tic violence if people truly under- 
stand its scope. The Editorial Board 
endorses SEED’s approach to raising 
awareness for an issue that affects 
millions around the world. 


New Flightplan site is great student resource 


This week, the Student Govern- 
ment Association (SGA) launched a 
new blog called Flightplan, and the 
Editorial Board could not be more 
pleased with the site. The cleverly 
named web page is like the Rosetta 
Stone for Baltimore happenings and 
public transportation options rele- 
vant to Hopkins students. Too many 
times we've heard our peers com- 
plain that they would make more of 
an effort to get off campus if only the 
public transportation system didn’t 
seem so convoluted and confusing. 
Now, thanks to Flightplan, this is no 
longer an excuse. Hopefully those 
students who were so intimidated 
by the seeming complexity of Balti- 
more’s public transportation system 
will see the links to Flightplan on 
Facebook, read the blog and be off to 
explore Charm City this weekend. 

Baltimore is one of the most 
unique cities in the United States — 
it really does have.a character of its 
own. The Editorial Board believes it 
is an outright shame that most stu- 
dents rarely leave Charles Village. 
There are so many festivals and 
events that fly under the Hopkins 
radar — some of which are even in 
range of the Blue Jay shuttle. Hamp- 
den hosts the famous Hun Fest, (a 
festival where local men from all 

walks of life don drag costumes), as 


well as the creatively named Hamp- 
denfest. Flightplan will now be able 
to offer students more information 
about these events and resources to 
help students get to Hampden and 
beyond. And although Hampden is 
an especially effervescent neighbor- 
hood, there are many other events 
and festivals all over Baltimore that 
us Blue Jays should be flocking to, 
with the help of Flightplan. The Edi- 
torial Board believes that efforts like 
this site will allow students to pro- 
vide a more complete understand- 
ing of these sorts of festivals and 
events and will ultimately a more 
fulfilling college experience. 

The Editorial Board commends 
the SGA for working so hard to get 
more students off campus to experi- 
ence this amazing city. Coming on 
the heels of the SGA’s push to ex- 
tend the routes of the Blue Jay Shut- 
tle, Flightplan is an important step 
in this mission. Even if it’s only for 
four years, we are all living in Balti- 
more, not exclusively on the Home- 
wood Campus, and we should all 
use Flightplan to start acting like 
it. We can only imagine the wis- 
dom students would possess if they 
combined this invaluable resource 
with another equally important one: 
the “Your Weekend” section of The 
News-Letter. 
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By WILL MARCUS 


Our incomprehensibly com- 
plex and beautiful brains are the 
triumph of millions of years of 
cutthroat natural selection, yet 
they are horrifically maladapted 
to the world we live in. For all 
the millions of years it took to 
develop us, we developed civili- 
zation in a couple thousand. Our 
ancestors even just 1,000 years 
ago — let alone hunter-gatherers 
from 10,000 BC — could never 
imagine our way of life. We live 
like Gods. You want unlimited 
potable water? Turn on the fau- 
cet. You want a hot steak dinner? 
Take it out of the freezer and put 
it into the microwave. You want 
an endless torrent of unimagin- 
ably engrossing entertainment? 
Turn on your TV or flip your 
laptop screen up. Most of us 
regularly exploit the fact that the 
development of modern society 
has surpassed our own biologi- 
cal development by a practically 
infinite margin. We bombard 
our ancient, chemical reward 
centers from the paleolithic era 
with preposterous amounts of 
supernormal stimuli for pure 
pleasure, which unfortunately 
has some serious consequences. 

To understand these conse- 
quences, first we must learn about 
the principle of overstimulation. 
Overstimulation is any behavior 
or perception that causes larger 
than normal amounts of a chemi- 
cal reward to fill our brains’ plea- 
sure centers; the most common 
of these rewards is dopamine. 
Civilization allows many of us to 
flood our brains’ pleasure centers 
with dopamine and other chemi- 
cals many times a-day through 


pa ae stimuli like junk 
ood, pornography, video games, 
the Internet and possibly even 
mind-altering substances. Natu- 


rally, the pleasure we get from | 


‘these dopamine rushes cannot 
compare to any stimuli that can 
be found in nature. Humans are 
not the only life on earth that can 
suffer the ill effects of supernor- 
mal stimuli, but we are the only 
animals that are in a position to 
experience it regularly. 

Many studies have found that 
animal behavior always favors 
supernormal stimulation and, 
even if that behavior is actually 
incredibly destructive and un- 
productive. Mother birds have 
been found to feed blatant wood- 
en decoys with disproportionate- 
ly huge mouths while their own 
living, breathing young starve. 
The bird’s pleasure centers fill 
with dopamine at the sight of 
such large, _ healthy-looking 
young that they pay no heed to 
the fact that they are feeding in- 
animate objects. Moreover, male 
fish have been found to mate ex- 
clusively with two-dimensional 
cardboard cutouts with exagger- 
ated colors instead of actual fer- 
tile females in experiments. The 
same evolutionary reward center 
that informs the behavior neces- 
sary for survival and successful 


natural selection is a total liabil- - 


ity when any species faces any 
kind of supernormal stimuli. 
Pornography and junk food 
are very similar forms of super- 
normal stimuli. They are com- 
plete exaggerations of the food 
and sex that we're evolutionarily 
prepared to encounter in nature, 
and this provokes a similarly ex- 
aggerated response in our plea- 
sure centers. To make matters 
worse, they also both have enor- 
mously powerful industries be- 
hind them that are in perpetual 
competition with each other to 
duce ever more stimulating 
products. Food scientists me- 
ticulously tinker with foods like 
Doritos to attain the golden ratio 
of salt, fat and carbohydrates that 
maximizes the average person's 
"bliss point.” In words, 
these corporations give scientists 
a blank check to create food that 


causes the largest dopamine re-_ 


a possible, regardless of nu- 
Pee aise tic ail fekkiva 


ably couldnt be worse for you. | 
Whos once te that we all ac 


pt that modern food should be 
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"betcha can't eat just one" as their 
official slogan, showing that one 
of the largest firms in the junk 
food industry not only openly ac- 
Knowledges how addictive their 
food is, but somehow capitalizes 
on it as a primary selling point. 
They wouldn't do this if the 
public opinion didn't deem "ad- 
dictiveness" a positive quality in 
food. Obesity and type II diabe- 
tes are climbing at alarming rates 
in many parts of world, no doubt 
due in part to the widespread 
acceptance these supernormal 
foods that deteriorate our endo- 
crine systems in exchange for just 
a little bit of pleasure. 

It's pretty humbling to imag- 
ine that for all the vast intel- 
ligence of the human psyche, 
it is still subject to the same 
ill-effects of overstimulation as 
a fish's pea-sized brain. In Sep- 
tember 2013, Cambridge Uni- 
versity meuropsychiatrist Dr. 
Valeria Voon took brain scans of 
men who described themselves 
as addicted to pornography and 
found that their brains’ reward 
centers displayed similar chang- 
es to those of heroin addicts. So 
what exactly does one of these 
damaged brains look like? For 
the heroin addict, the damage 
manifests itself as a tolerance 
to the drug: the more blown out 
the dopamine receptors are, the 
more heroin they must shoot to 
attain the same level of bliss. The 
porn addict's damaged brain 
instead requires more novelty 
and more extreme scenes. As the 
search for novelty continues un- 
checked, there will come a point 
where even young men in their 


All should have the right to die with dignity 


By ALEX YAHANDA 


In most instances, the word 
suicide is an unpleasant one. 
There is something about sui- 
cide that strikes directly at 
people’s basest urges. The act of 
taking one’s own life is so coun- 
terintuitive to most of us — so 
powerful is our survival instinct 
— that suicide almost inherently 
brings with it the idea that there 
must have been some way to 
convince the victims not to go 
through with it. Help on that 
front is certainly possible. Men- 
tal health services, grief coun- 
seling and other preventative 
measures can all aid those who 
are suicidal. Yet there is another 
face to suicide, one that does not 
occur to most people. In certain 
places in the U.S., terminally ill, 
mentally-lucid patients may pe- 
tition a doctor to help them fa- 
cilitate their own deaths if they 
have within a certain time left 
to live. Here, the goal is not just 
the patient ending his life; it is to 
prevent suffering that may ac- 
company a death that is rapidly 
encroaching. 

Such is the case with Brittany 
Maynard, a 29-year-old woman 
who was diagnosed with a termi- 
nal form of brain cancer. Her doc- 
tors informed her this past April, 
after treatment failed to keep her 
condition from becoming more 
severe, that she had fewer than 
six months to live. Maynard is 
now looking to shorten her time- 
frame by bringing about her own 
‘death as soon as Nov. 1, having 
it peacefully occur on her own 
terms as she ingests a lethal dose 
of medication that she was legal- 
ly prescribed. 

Maynard has quickly risen to 
become a central figure in the de- 
bate regarding physician-assist- 
ed suicide (PAS) and has made a 
point to use her remaining time 
to speak out against the prohibi- 
tion of PAS in 45 of the 50 states 
— and laudably so. As of now, 
only Oregon, Washington, New 
Mexico, Montana, and Vermont 
permit PAS. For the most part, the 


pro-PAS movement has seen few 


victories since Oregon passed the 
first law legalizing PAS in 1997, 
Maynard brings no new argu- 
ments or logic to the PAS discus- 


sion. However, she does bring a 


relatively singular experience to 


twenties begin to suffer from 
erectile dysfunction in real life 
sexual situations. Carlo Foresta, 
head of the Italian Society of An- 
drology and Sexual Medicine, 
confirmed this when he said that 
70 percent of the young men un- 
der 30 years old seeking clinical 
help for erectile dysfunction in 
Italy self-reported frequent use 
of Internet porn. As intense as 
the symptoms of porn addiction 
can get, there is a way to reverse 
all the damage: quit cold turkey. 
All over the world, young 
men and women are opting out 
of using Internet porn. A cer- 
tain Chinese forum dedicated 
to quitting pornography boasts 
500,000 members as of this June. 
The general rule of thumb is that 
ten times as many people that are 
subscribed actually read mes- 
sage boards, so that Chinese fo- 
rum likely commands a 5,000,000 
person readership. These types 
of forums for struggling porn ad- 
dicts or simply those who wish to 
opt out are emerging in an ever- 
increasing number of countries 
as the world wakes up to all the 
disastrous consequences of porn 
addiction that have been thriving 
under the radar for years. 
Almost all aspects of our 
modern lives that wouldn't be 
included under the "Paleolithic" 
lifestyle are inherently bad for 
us. Studies have shown that even 
artificial lights interfere with 
melatonin production and alter 
our circadian rhythms. Our sed- 
entary lifestyles present some 
grave health complications for 
bodies sculpted by millions of 
years of evolution to be able to 


the national stage. There have 
been 752 PAS deaths in Oregon 
since 1997, yet less than one per- 
cent of them were patients of 
Maynard's age. Maynard, then, 
could be instrumental in helping 
public opinion change regarding 
PAS. } 

In many ways, PAS is a poor 
choice of nomenclature. To the 
uninformed, the phrase may 
sound like doctors are helping 
suicidal patients to end their 
lives rather than getting those 
patients the help they need. In 
actuality, the true nature of PAS 
is very far removed from that 
idea. PAS is suicide insofar as a 
patient will ultimately be taking 
his own life. That does not mean, 
though, that the patient is sui- 
cidal, or even mentally troubled 
in any way, which is why laws 
surrounding PAS prefer to focus 
on terms like the “right to die” or 
“death with dignity.” Death is a 
foreseeable certainty for patients 
like Maynard who seek the pro- 
visions guaranteed by PAS laws. 
Their illnesses will kill them 
before long, and any further 
medical interventions will likely 
cause them only more suffering. 
When medical treatments have 
failed to curb a terminal prog- 
nosis, should a person not be 
granted the final say over how 
his or her life ends? 

Indeed, patients looking for 
death with dignity are seeking 
control; they are not looking for- 
ward to death itself. Maynard 
makes the key distinction in an 
essay she wrote defending her 
choices: “I do not want to die. But 
I am dying.” And here is where 
she can have the largest impact 
in the discussion over PAS. May- 
nard, because of her age and 
apparent vibrancy (the effects 
of her cancer have not rendered 
her incapacitated yet), will hope- 
fully resonate with younger peo- 
ple, those who previously may 


have had little reason to think 
about how they wanted to end 


their lives. She could help make 
the distinction between a tragic 
suicide and death from PAS less 


- muddled. Not only may further — 


elucidating PAS lead to fewer 
stigmas surrounding it going 
forward, but younger people 
may become informed about 


rights to death that they did not — 


know were worth fighting for. 


handle insane amounts of physi- 
cal exertion. For most of human 
history, sitting in a chair for nine 
hours a day and surviving would 
have been mutually exclusive 
concepts. We just haven’t been 
built to do it. We are completely | 
out of our element in this world 
of sensory excess. And it’s not | 
looking like we’ll ever adapt to it 
while modern medicine and soci- 
etal norms effectively prevent the | 
barbaric natural selection process 
from occuring. So because we 
will not adapt to these new con- 
ditions, the only thing we can do | 
is adapt our individual lifestyles. 

I suggest that we should all 
let out our inner Homo erectus | 
as much as possible. In an ideal | 
world this means coming down- | 
stairs and spending time talking | 
with your housemates or room- | 
mates instead of watching Netf- | 
lix in your room. This means eat- | 
ing more nutrient-rich food that | 
hasn't been designed ina lab. This 
means cutting Internet porn out 
of your life. This means reading | 
more books in print. This means | 
taking on that huge project. This | 
means getting sweaty on a regu- | 
lar basis. This means living life in 
the manner that millions of years 
of natural selection designed 
you to. You just might find that 
if you're cognizant of the needs 
and health of your inner paleo- 
lithic cave-dwelling hominid, he 
or she will fight tooth and nail to 
get you ahead in life. 


Will Marcus is a junior Eco- 
nomics and International Studies 


major from Austin, Texas. He is the 
Opinions Editor. 


A larger discussion regarding | 


PAS is especially needed among 
younger demographics given 
advancements in medical tech- 
nology and our ever-aging pop- 
ulation. An increasing number 
of patients these days are dying 
from chronic conditions. Studies 
have shown that upwards of 25 
percent of Medicare spending is 
now spent on five percent of the 
relevant population, most com- 
monly patients in their final year | 
of life. Moreover, this final year of 
life is often comprised of frequent 
re-hospitalizations. Patients, 
even if they formerly expressed 
the desire to die at home along- 
side loved ones, more often than 
not die in hospitals. Looking for- 
ward, younger people should ask 
themselves: If you were put in a 
situation similar to Maynard's, 
or a similar situation at any age, 
what would you want? Obvious- 
ly preferences will differ, and no 
person with an eligible terminal 
condition should be paternalisti- 
cally steered towards ending his 
life via PAS. But if enough people 
end up empathizing with May- 
nard’s decision, then there could 
be significant progress toward 
more widespread PAS legaliza- 
tion in the future. Maynard, af- 
ter all, moved from California to 
Oregon to qualify for her lethal 
medication. Not all terminal pa- 
tients will have that liberty, de- 
spite being worthy of the same 
opportunities. 

In the end, Brittany May- 
nard’s case involves one central 
tragedy: that such a young wom- 
an developed terminal brain 
cancer. That she will be dying 
soon only underscores the idea 
that suicide should not always 
be considered a poor way of cop- 
ing with a situation. We would 
prefer that Maynard were not 
even faced with a decision of 
how to die. Her death will not be 


-a moment of joy, Maynard will 


be dead regardless and deserves 
complete autonomy over her life 
to the bitter end. The alternative 
remaining heavily medicat- 
ed and hooked up to machines 
throughout an undignified de- 
cline — seems unquestionably 
worse. 


Alex Yahanda is pursuing is 
Master's in Biotechnology. He is 
from Atlanta. 


All 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


pleasure ts 
undervalued in 
today’s society 


By AISHWARYA RAJE 


I would like to avoid sound- 
ing like a disgruntled Neo-Lud- 
dite, but we really do need to 
start putting our phones away 


| more often. These 2 x 4 inch 
| screens more effectively cap- 


ture our attention than practi- 
cally anything else in our sur- 
roundings, which is a bit of a 
problem. Now I am in no posi- 
tion to preach about this, since 
I too spend far too much time 
scrolling through Facebook 
and Instagram when I should 
definitely be doing something 
much more productive with 
my time. Wouldn’t it be nice, 
though, if we could just find 
a better endeavor that lets us 
spend a study break within a 
different kind of alternate real- 
ity? This is why I think it’s time 
that this generation revisits a 
lost art: reading books. While it 
may seem quite difficult to find 
time for leisurely reading with 
our oppressive workloads, I be- 
lieve that we should all be able 
to make time by cutting down 
on our many daily visits to so- 
cial media sites. 

I know there are people who 
do not enjoy reading as much 
as I do, but I would still like to 
hope that everyone is able to 
find it at least a little pleasur- 
able. Unfortunately our high 
school education systems have 
done us a serious disservice by 
squeezing the life out of our as- 
signed books with endless dis- 
cussions, tests and overdrawn 
analyses. Based on some of my 
own grim experiences from my 
high school English classes, 
I can say that the purpose of 
reading is not to invoke abstract 
symbolism from each word 
to the point where the reader 
completely loses interest. The 
real joy of reading comes from 
when written words have the 
ability to make us feel some- 
thing, when we can interpret 
someone else’s expressions and 
make them our own. When was 
the last time you opened a book 
and felt the sense of thrill and 
excitment that only the begin- 
ning of an epic journey can in- 
voke? When was the last time 
you finished a book and felt the 
sweet sadness of ending your 
sojourn in a strange world filled 
with the characters you'd truly 
come to love? We obviously 
cannot experience this with ey- 
ery book we read, which is why 
it is important to go beyond the 
scope of our high school read- 
ing lists and explore something 
new. We have all been assigned 
to read The Great Gatsby, Lord of 
the Flies and 1984 at some point, 
and while some of us may have 
enjoyed them in a classroom 
setting, it’s time to read some- 
thing simply because we want 
to read it. Once we find a book 
that we like, we don't want to 
put it down because life won't 
be the same until we read the 
next page. 

I just want myself and peo- 
ple my age in general to experi- 
ence this joy more often. I take a 
look around Levering at lunch- 
time, and I see people holding 
their sandwiches in one hand 
and their phones in the other. 
So much of our daily life is cen- 
tered around the screens that 
we must have forgotten what 
it’s like to feel the pages. Why 
not hold a book instead of a 
phone? Why not abandon scan- 
ning through the lives of oth- 
ers and immerse yourself in a 
world of your own? That’s what 
reading a book can accomplish, 
and it’s something that we all 
need to do more. 


Aishwarya Raje is a junior In- 
ternational Studies major from 
Princeton, N.]. 
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Sometimes, you need to sloth [= 


By RACHEL SHAVEL 
Your Weekend Columnist 

There comes a time 
in every girl’s life when 
she needs to put her hair 
in a ponytail, throw on 
her feistiest pair of leg- 
gings and... do nothing, 
which is exactly how | 
spent my weekend. Not 
to tear, though. The week- 
end proved to be a much- 
needed outlet for my in- 
ner sloth and was (yes, 
I know it sounds crazy) 
even a lot of fun. 

“How could that pos- 
sibly be fun?” you ask, 
chuckling with incredulity. 
Well, it’s funny that you 
should bring that up. I have 
for you here the one-and- 
only, clinically proven and 
critically acclaimed recipe 
for the perfect night in. 
Please note: prerequisites 
for achieving the perfect 
night include post-mid- 
term exhaustion, excep- 
tionally icky weather, and 
a passion for wool socks. 


Ingredients: 

- One very fuzzy blan- 
ket for cuddling, snooz- 
ing and drooling. 

- One Netflix account. 
Find somebody’s pass- 
word and hang onto it 
for dear life. 

- Three or four pals, all 
of whom hopefully look 


as gross and run down as 
you. 

- 900 bags of Sour Patch 
Kids. The watermelon va- 
riety are preferable, but 
really any will do. 

- Three tubs of Ben & 


Jerry’s ice cream. Half- 
Baked, Cherry Garcia 
and Cappuccino were our 
picks. 


- Four bottles of nail 
polish. Black must be in- 
cluded in the spirit of 
mourning those mid- 
terms. 

- One book bag (full of 
uncompleted schoolwork) 
per attendee. 


Directions: 

1. Have all night-in at- 
tendees congregate, sweat- 
pants-clad, in one room at 
approximately 9 p.m. 

2. Briefly debate wheth- 
er you should all complete 
the work that you brought, 
then laugh at what a silly 
idea it is and drop your 
book bags in the hall, leav- 
ing you and all the other 
attendees with an incred- 
ible sense of levity. 

3. Fashion yourself and 
the other attendees into 
a formation that allows 
you to all comfortably sit 
and use one blanket at the 
same time. Sitting on a 
bed is recommended, but 
creative measures are also 
encouraged. 


4. Engage in a lengthy, 
highly intellectual discus- 
sion about how everyone 
in attendance should eat 
healthier and 
more. 

5. Open first 400 bags 
of Sour Patch Kids. Pro- 
ceed to eat. 

6. Contemplate dispos- 
ing of wrappers. 

7. Neglect to dispose 
of said wrappers. Decide 
to instead locate a movie 
worth watching. 

8. Discuss in great de- 
tail the pros and cons of 
the different stages of 
Brad Pitt’s appearance. 
Come to the conclusion 
that he was at his prime 
during Fight Club. 

9. Celebrate your dis- 
covery by consuming 
all three pints of Ben & 
Jerry’s ice cream over the 
course of 10 minutes. 

10. In your ice cream- 
induced stupor, finish 


exercise 


the remaining Sour Patch | 


Kids and fall into a deli- 
cious high fructose corn 
syrup-y sleep. 

11. Sappy music from 
chosen Netflix movie con- 
tinues to play. 


With these 10 easy 
steps, I can personally 
guarantee the perfect 


night in, as well as at least 
four pounds in weight 
gain. Happy staying in! 
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Totto Ramen opens at 11 a.m. every da 
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New York: fall break edition 


By MELODY SWEN 
Your Weekend Editor 


As a West Coaster born 
and raised, coming to 
the East Coast for school 
has never quite lost its 
glamor for me, even after 
encountering the more 
gritty parts of living in an 
urban setting. I’ve stood 
for countless hours wait- 
ing for public transit that 
never seems to arrive un- 
til I'm desperate enough 
to call a taxi, I’ve been the 
victim of a phone theft (I 
was unharmed, thank 
fully) and I’ve walked into 
a bus only to be greeted 
with a waft of what can 
only be descibed as hu- 


| | Man excrement. 


Sometimes the weekend isn’t meant for having an adventure. Sometimes it calls for hibernation. 


However, one of the 
biggest perks of attending 
an East Coast school is the 
proximity to other major 
cities and areas. Philadel- 
phia, Washington D.C, 
Boston, New Jersey and 
New York are all within a 
reasonable distance by bus 
or train. It’s almost mind- 


| blowing how a few hours 
of travel can transport you 


to a city with an entirely 
different culture and pace 
of life. In California, driv- 
ing for seven hours in one 
direction will just offer 
you the lovely smell of 
cow manure and ranches 
(though with cow manure 


comes delicious beef and 
pot roast). 

All talk of pot roast 
aside, I’m. especially ex- 
cited for this year’s annual 
Fall Break New York ex- 
cursion. Though Fall Break 
is structured differently 
this year, I'm celebrating 
my short but sweet respite 
from midterms by stay- 
ing in New York for three 
days with a friend. Addi- 
tionally, my trip is made 
all the sweeter by the $1 
ticket (New York to Balti- 
more) I managed to snag 
while perusing online for 
my Bolt Bus ticket, bring- 
ing my total cost to a mere 
$24 round trip. 

What kind of sorcery 
did I magic up to pro- 
cure such a ridiculously- 
priced ticket, you ask? 
Unfortunately, I have 
neither a magic spell or 
a coupon code for you. I 
belive that the coveted $1 
Bolt Bus tickets are avail- 
able randomly on the 
website, though booking 
your ticket ahead of time 
would probably give you 
a higher chance of finding 
a $1 trip. 

So, by saving more 
than half of a full-priced 
round trip to New York, 
I intend to allocate more 
funds to my “go big or go 

‘ home” food game plan. 
Here’s a rough draft of my 


food destinations for this 
weekend. Because really, 
I’d rather spend my mon- 
ey on my stomach than 
anything else. 


1. Totto Ramen 

This twenty-seater 
ramen shop is located 
around the corner from 
the Museum of Modern 
Art (MoMA) and is, in 
my opinion, the best ra- 
men place in the world. I 
have also been to Ippudo, 
but something about the 
rustic feel and the steam- 
ing vats of miso soup at 
Totto really speak to my 
soul. Or stomach, rather. 
But aren't the two synony- 
mous anyways? 

2. Spot Dessert Bar 

I don’t have any prior 
experience to speak of, 
but from what I see from 
Instagram and food blogs, 


Iam prepared.to-be prop- 


erly and utterly amazed. 

3. Laut Malaysian/Sin- 
gapore Kitchen 

As described by Yelp, 
the Roti Canai (a crispy, 
doughy, chewy pancake 
with a spicy chicken cury 
dipping sauce) is legend- 
ary, as well as the surpris- 
ing Michelin Star award- 
ed to the restaurant. 


And there you have it, 
my hit list for this week- 
end. Have a great break! 
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Throat Culture 24 Hour Show 
8 p.m. 
Saturday, Oct. 18 
Arellano Theater 


Throat Culture is the only sketch comedy 
group at Hopkins. Their main inspiration is 
Saturday Night Live. Performances include 
filmed skits and live acting, so get ready for 
some improvisation! Sketches may range 
from long works to impromptu short ones 
that are written and performed within 24 
hours. There are only three performances a 
_ semester, so don’t miss it! Admission is free, 


& 
Y 


ad all characters and humorous attendees 
encouraged to attend. . 
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Noteworthy Events 


Baltimore Running Festival 
12 p.m. 
Friday, Oct. 18 
M&T Bank Stadium 


Regardless of if you've been training 7 
days a week for the half marathon or not, 
the running festival has everything from a 
marathon, to a half-marathon, 5k race, team 
relay and a kids’ fun run. Be sure to drop by 
the Baltimore Convention Center for a free 
health and fitness exposition and the cel- 
ebration village for various festivities. Race 
registration starts at $15 and can be bought 
over the phone or online. Fitness junkies and 
non-fitness junkies all are welcome! 


WIKIMEDIA.ORG 
Maryland Renaissance Festival (left) and Free Fall B’more (right) 
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BMA 100 Day Celebration (left) and The Truck Gathering (right) 
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Calendar 


BMA 100 Day Celebration (Balti- 
more Museum of Art) 


The Gathering: Food Truck Rally 
(Downtown Baltimore) 


10/18 
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Maryland Renaissance Festival 
(Crownsville Fairgrounds) 


Rad .. 
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The kooks add British The Hippodrome pn esents I Love Lucy Live on Stage 
charm to Rams Head 


By ALEXANDRA 


SAICHIN 
Ky r The Vews-/ eller 

This past Saturday, 
British rock band The 


Kooks skipped over the 
pond to visit Rams Head, 
Live! at the Power Plant in 
Baltimore. The band orig- 
inated in Brighton, East 
Sussex in 2004 and has 
produced chart-topping 
songs on and off since 
then. After considerable 
inactivity, The Kooks re- 
leased their newest al- 
bum, Listen, in its entirety 
just last month. 

Rams Head was buzz- 
ing with impatience for 
the headliners as _ the 


opening act, Halsey, con- 
tinued to flounce across 
the stage in her plaid, 
school girl skirt while re- 
peatedly sharing that it 


COURTESY OF VERA_LOVE VIA FANPOP 


was her first time on tour. 

Impatience turned to 
anticipation when _ the 
openers exited the stage 
and the banner dropped, 
as if answering the row- 
dy cheers of the largely 
college-based crowd. 
When Kooks lead singer 
Luke Pritchard sauntered 
on stage and grabbed his 
guitar, the vibe changed 
significantly. Rams Head 
was bathed in a pink 
glow as listeners bobbed 
at the knees to the popu- 
lar song “Ooh La.” The 
floor was comfortably 
full, and the balconies 
were stacked with atten- 
tive fans. 

The band plowed 
through songs the audi- 
ence was familiar with 
while also making sure 
to play songs from each 

SEE KOOKS, pace B4 


The Kooks were well-received during their Baltimore performance. 


By AMANDA AUBLE 
(rts & Entertainment Editor 


One of America’s 
most beloved _ televi- 
sion classics bursts back 
to life as the national 


tour of I Love Lucy Live 
on Stage begins its two- 
week stay at Baltimore’s 
Hippodrome __ Theatre. 
Yesterday’s performance 
marked the  show’s 
grand opening, and it 
will continue to provide 
an interactive audience 
experience until Sunday, 
Oct. 26. 

Directed by Rick 
Sparks, I Love Lucy Live 
on Stage thrusts theater- 
goers into the classic era 
of the I Love Lucy televi- 
sion series, which origi- 
nally premiered 63 years 
ago. It’s 1952, and viewers 
don’t walk into the Hip- 
podrome but instead en- 
ter the Desilu Playhouse 
located in sunny Holly- 
wood, Calif. as the live 
studio audience. 

Fans of the show get 
to watch the performers 
reenact two original TV 
episodes, “The Benefit” 


| and “Lucy Has Her Eyes 


Examined,” written by 


| Jess Oppenheimer, Mad- 
elyn Pugh and Bob Car- 


roll Jr. Live and in color, 
this show also includes 
commercial break filming 
to really recreate the old 
Hollywood vibe. 

To maintain this il- 
lusion of the I Love Lucy 
world, Maury Jasper 
(Mark Christopher Tra- 
cy) serves as the crowd’s 
concierge. Complete 
with a portable headset, 
Jasper welcomes and 
preps audience mem- 
bers for their role in the 
television production at 
the show’s beginning, 
encouraging them to ap- 
plaud even if the studio’s 


red sign isn’t illuminat- 
ed. He also periodically 
interrupts the tapings 
to introduce advertise- 
ments or explain filming 
techniques. 

The set is divided in 
half, one curtain reveal- 
ing the iconic Ricardo 
living room — complete 
with piano — and the 
opposite side serving 
as the club where Ricky 
performs. Gold curtains 
also provide the back- 
drop for performances 
by the Crystaltone Sing- 
ers (Sarah Elizabeth 
Combs, Gregory Frank- 
lin, Carlos Martin, Rich- 
ard Strimer and Sara 
Jayne Blackmore). 

A standout cast mem- 
ber, Thea Brooks, mas- 
terfully and consistently 
mimics Lucy’s exagger- 
ated and childish person- 
ality. Whether she is beg- 
ging Ricky to visit the eye 
doctor or dancing a con- 


COURTESY OF AMANDA AUBLE 
The Hippodrome Theatre is presenting shows from the national tour of / Love Lucy Live on Stage. 


fusing Jitterbug, Brooks 
maintains not only Lucille 
Ball’s voice, but also her 
classic comedy. 

Born in Santa. Fe, 
Cuba, Euriamis Losada 
perfectly portrays the 
Havana-born Ricky Ri- 
cardo. Losada not only 
effortlessly recreates 
Ricky’s thick Cuban ac- 
cent, but he also man- 
ages to balance Ricky’s 
frustration with and love 
for Lucy. 

Lucy and Ricky would 
not be complete without 
their eccentric neighbors, 
Fred and Ethel Mertz 
(Kevin Remington and 
Lori Hammel). Although 
minor characters, the cou- 
ple provides some great 
comedic moments in the 
show, such as Ethel’s com- 
ically disastrous Women’s 
Club benefit. 

This recreation of the 
I Love Lucy nostalgia re- 
mains successful because 


Tracy and others refuse 
to break character. At the 
very opening of the show, 
host Jasper polled the au- 
dience, asking who hailed 
from local areas of Cali- 
fornia. 

When only three or 
four hands were raised, 
Jasper then asked for rep- 
resentation of the other 47 
states. After nearly the en- 
tire audience raised their 
hands, Jasper marveled at 
the amount of tourists. 

Furthermore, the show 
also includes a plant in 
the audience, Mrs. Birdie 
Mae Figg (Denise Moses). 
Mrs. Figg is a devoted 
fan of I Love Lucy and 
won a contest allowing 
her to fly from her home 
in Oklahoma to see the 
show. Jasper repeatedly 
calls on her to speak for 
the audience and her 
“country bumpkin” be- 
havior provides humor. 

See LUCY, pace B5 


Skeleton Twins surprises with odd casting choices Weezer reaches pop 
(o rock compromise 


By SARAH SCHREIB 
For The News-Letter 


To those who saw the 
movie poster of Kris- 
ten Wiig and Bill Hader, 
two of SNL's most popu- 
lar comedians in recent 
seasons, and anticipated 
an uproarious comedic 
masterpiece: Expect to 
be stunned and slightly 
drained by the hour and 
a half film of dark inten- 
sity that makes up The 
Skeleton Twins. 

A low-budget “drame- 
dy” directed and co-writ- 
ten by Craig Johnson, the 
film portrays the lives of 
estranged twins Milo 
and Maggie (Hader and 
Wiig). They are brought 
together after 10 years of 
not speaking due to the 
news of Milo’s attempted 
suicide. Maggie decides 
to bring Milo, a failed ac- 
tor waiting tables in Los 
Angeles, to stay with her 
and her husband in their 
seemingly idyllic home 
in New York where she 

_works as a_ successful 
dental hygienist. The 
film takes place over 
the span of a few weeks, 
throughout which the 
twins recall their up- 
bringing, _ particularly 
the events surrounding 
their father’s suicide, 
and force one another to 
confront the truth about 
their current lives. 

For a movie that is 
largely comprised of in- 
tense, mature themes, in- 
cluding suicide, depres- 
sion and marital strife, 


Hader and Wiig are not 
the most obvious cast- 
ing choices. As a result, 
their performances in the 
film’s darker scenes wa- 
ver between convincing 
and uncomfortable. 


it is hard to not feel as 
though the film would 
have benefitted from ac- 
tors who have more ex- 
perience performing in 
dramatic films. 

The more light-heart- 


Attimesitalmostfeels ed moments, while 
as though the audience scarce, are when the true 
is watch- talents of 
ing an im- these —ac- 
pression or tors are 
caricature Expect to be displayed. 
of actors The scene 
in these stunned and in which 
situations. slightly drained. Maggie and 
This is es- Milo, while 
pecially under the 
true when influence 


watching Wiig perform. 


Though there is an ob- 
vious connection  be- 
tween the actors and a 
chemistry that makes 
them believable siblings, 


of nitrous oxide, play 
with dental tools in Mag- 
gie’s office as if they are 
young children again 
particularly highlights 
both their comedic im- 


COURTESY OF DREWJOANA VIA FANPOP 
In contrast to its darker themes of depression and suicide, Ske/eton Twins is visually light and warm. 
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provisation abilities and 
also illustrates the clear 
bond between Wiig and 
Hader. This sequence 
(as well as one in which 
Maggie and Milo attend 
a Halloween party in 
drag) makes the audi- | 
ence long for more of a 
comedic presence in the 
film and regret the wast- 
ed talent of its cast. 
Another unusual cast- 
ing choice was that of 
comedian Ty Burrell (of 
Modern Family). Burrell 
plays Milo’s former 
teacher who has a pain- 
ful past that is slowly 
revealed throughout 
the film. While Burrell 
gives a passable perfor- 
mance, it is odd to see 
him in a role that is at the 
See SKELETON, pace B4 


By JOHN SWEENEY 
Staff Writer 


In an attempt to 
draw back the fans that 
launched Weezer to fame 
in 1994, the band released 
its ninth studio album in 
its now 21-year career, ti- 
tled Everything Will Be Al- 
right in the End, on Oct. 7. 

Weezer has drawn 
heavy criticism over the 
past decade and a half for 
straying away from the 
sound that made them a 
staple of 90s alternative- 
pop music. However, the 
band has reached a com- 
promise between slight 
adventurousness and 
sonic familiarity on its 
most recent record. 

Ric Ocasek — also a 
founding member of The 
Cars — produced Wee- 
zer’s first two albums as 
well as Everything Will Be 
Alright in the End, which 
could partially account 
for the semi-return to 
form. 

Nevertheless, the al- 
bum’s purpose raises a 
new question: Exactly 
how much of a return to 
form is Weezer's most re- 
cent record? 

According to Pitchfork’s 
Contributing Editor Ian 
Cohen, Weezer's back- 
tracking efforts are only 
minor improvements. 

“(Everything Will Be 
Alright in the End _ is} 
actually not terrible... 


certainly better than 
Hurley,” Cohen wrote, 
referencing the band’s 
previous album. 

This criticism aside, 
those who have tuned out 
everything that Weezer 
has produced since the 
mid-90s may still want 
to tune back in for this 
recent release. Everything 
Will Be Alright in the End 
shows the band catering 
to the demands of its fans 
by showcasing their clas- 
sic ‘90s musical style. 

Weezer's expansive ca- 
reer began with the band’s 
eponymous debut album, 
commonly referred to 
as The Blue Album (1994), 
Certified triple-platinum 
in the U.S, The Blue AI- 
bum was — and still is — 
universally acclaimed as 
one of the best and most 
influential albums to be 
released in the ’90s. It in- 
cludes hits such as “Bud- 
dy Holly,” “Say It Ain't 
So” and “Undone (The 
Sweater Song).” 

Following the success 
of The Blue Album, front- 
man Rivers Cuomo took a 
break from the spotlight to 
enroll at Harvard. There, 
he dealt with the pain of 
a recent surgery and the 
need to get away from 
the public eye. Cuomo’s 
feelings of isolation and 
experiences at Harvard 
both shaped the band’s 
second record, cult-classic 

See WEEZER, pace B5 
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Five fall performances to look out for in Baltimore The Kooks lead singer 
Pritchard wows crowd 


By CHACONNE 
MARTIN-BERKOWICZ 
Arts & Entertammment Editor 


When bright skies turn 
to gray and 
preferred over Rainbows, 


Hunters are 


indoor activities become 
more appealing. Instead 
of spending an evening 
frat-hopping in the rain 
or staying in watching 
Netflix, check out some of 
the bands coming to Balti 
more later this month. 
On Oct. 21, Chicago- 
based band Twin Peaks 
will be performing at the 
Metro Gallery, just a few 
blocks from Penn Station. 
The relatively new band, 
which 


gained popular- 
ity after playing lots of 
house shows, _ started 


touring after their senior 
year of high school. The 
band is quickly gaining 
recognition and recently 
performed at Chicago's 
Pitchfork Music Festival 
this summer. 

Twin Peaks is not your 
typical boy band. Their 
sound is far more rock 
and roll than pop. When 
asked about their second 
album released this sum- 
mer, Wild Onion, in an in- 
terview with Stereogum, 
the band asserted its rock 
roots. 


“We're all huge fans of 


the Beatles’ production 
on all of their records... 
We were all getting real 
into Exile On Main Street 


and the Stones a couple 
months before re- 
corded, so that definitely 
played a little impact on 
how everything was turn- 
ing out,” Twin Peaks said. 

Twin Peaks is an inspi- 
ration to many younger 
independent bands. In an 
interview with Interview 
Magazine, bassist Jack 
Dolan addressed the issue 
of integrating such bands 
into the music scene. 

“Just the fact that we 
were sO young coming 
out in the DIY scene, it 
was kind of freaky. We 
had always wanted to do 
it. Me and Cadien and 
these guys, we would al- 
ways go to these house 
shows — these DIY shows 
— and we would be like, 
‘Why can’t we set any- 
thing up here?’ No one 
wants to book a 15-year- 
old band. When that start- 
ed finally happening, and 
people welcomed us with 
open arms — I strive to do 
the same thing when I see 
younger bands. I see my- 
self in them,” Dolan said. 

Fans of Bleached, Neu- 
tral Milk Hotel or Deer- 
hunter may enjoy Twin 
Peak’s music. 

Ghost Hotel is anindie 
pop band from Maryland 
that will perform with 
Heavy Lights, New God 
and Seaknuckle at the 
Metro Gallery on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 23. Their first 
album Do You Feel It was 
released in 2012 and il- 
lustrates the band’s indie 
pop and electro sound. 
Both Alison Crawford 
and Sam Paxton sing, 
and on the track “All Day 
Ocean,” they harmonize 


we 


nicely, highlighting how 
strong the combination 
of male and female vo- 
cals can be. Fans of Wye 
Oak, Yuna and Two Door 
Cinema Club may enjoy 
Ghost Hotel’s music. 

Rapper Riff Raff 
(Horst Christian Simco) 
and Waka Flocka Flame 
(Juaquin Malphurs) will 
be performing at Balti- 
more Soundstage on Oct. 
28. Riff Raff collaborated 
with artists including 
Childish Gambino, Mike 
Posner and Mac Miller 
on his most recent al- 
bum, Neon Icon, released 
this past June. The tracks 
on the album have rather 
eccentric lyrics, differ- 
entiating Riff Raff from 
some of his peers. 

“I could freestyle to a 
dolphin and a tambou- 
rine / The snow abomi- 
nable laughin’ inside my 
golden vault / The Can- 
dy Copper Helicopter 
when I’m playing gold,” 
Riff Raff raps in “Aqua- 
berry Dolphin.” 

Songs like these, as well 
as more popular tracks 
like “Tip Tow Wing In My 
Jawwdinz” and “Dolce 
& Gabbana,” will surely 
have the audience dancing 
and singing along, even 
if they themselves don't 
know what message Riff 
Raff is trying to send. 

Hip hop artist Waka 
Flacka Flame has pro- 
duced many hit songs, 
including “No Hands,” 
“O Let’s Do It” and “Hard 
in da Paint.” His songs 
are catchy, and it’s no sur- 
prise that several have 
made it onto the U.S. Bill- 
board Hot 100 chart. 

Many may not know 
that Flame is also an ani- 
mal rights advocate who 
worked with PETA on a 
fur campaign. 

“(Fur is] ugly to me. 
It’s nasty as hell. Every 
time I think about furs, 
I just think about pimps 
and big-ass rings and 
somebody trying to be 
too extra. You wear fur, 
it’s like you trying to be 
something you not. You 
get fur, you can spend the 
same money on like, 30 
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Rap artist Waka Flocka Flame has produced many popular songs, with some even topping U.S. Billboard Charts. 


jackets. And it’s gonna do 
you better, that sh*t gonna 
keep you warm,” Flame 
said in an interview with 
The Boombox. 

For those looking for a 
more mellow fall concert 
to attend, duo She Keeps 
Bees will perform at the 
Metro Gallery on Oct. 
28. Vocalist Jessica Larra- 
bee and drummer Andy 
LaPlant partnered with 
sound engineer Nicolas 
Vernhes (who also worked 
with Deerhunter and The 
War on Drugs) to produce 
their most recent album, 
Eight Houses, released this 
past September. Tracks 
“Owl” and “Wasichu” off 
this album are the ideal 
soundtrack for a melan- 
cholic fall day. Fans of Wye 
Oak, Nico and Cat Power 
may enjoy listening to She 
Keeps Bees. 

For those looking for 
an alternative to spending 
Halloween in Fells Point, 


Tribal Seeds will be per- 
forming at the Baltimore 
Soundstage on Oct. 31. 
The California-based reg- 
gae band’s most recent al- 
bum, Representing, was re- 
leased this past May and 
exudes chill vibes with 
tracks like “Herb Stock” 
and “Fill It Up.” When 
asked by the blog Surf 
Channel about their im- 
pressions on the album, 
member Tony-Ray Jacobo 
expressed his thoughts. 

“T feel it’s our best pro- 
duction yet. Spent a lot of 
time in the details of the 
music, most we've ever 
spent. With roots reggae 


as the foundation of our | 


sound, I feel we give it a 
fresh, energetic feel. The 
lyrics will always pro- 
mote a spiritual, uplift- 
ing, loving and militant 
message,” Jacobo _ said. 
Fans of Rebelution and 
Nas will enjoy listening to 
Tribal Seeds. 


KOOKS, From B3 

of their four albums. The 
crowd grew more enthu- 
siastic with each perfor- 
mance, chanting “Tackie 
Big Tits” between songs 
and provoking the band 
until they played the hit 
from the 2006 album In- 
side In/Inside Out. Vocal- 
ist Luke Pritchard con- 
tinued to perform crowd 
favorites, and when the 
band performed “Sea- 
side” the mood was ap- 
propriately mellowed 
through the use of soft 
blue lighting. 

The Kooks kept the 
energy high, but the emo- 
tional impact of their 
music fluctuated. Melan- 
cholic tunes like “Shine 
On” reminded the young 
crowd of their pre-teen 
and ___ breakups, 
anthems 


years 
while 


groove 


like “Junk of the Heart” 
reminded of a day spent 
in the sun. The audience 
members’ head-nodding 
and  hip-swaying = re- 
sponded zealously to 
every change in a songs 
tempo, and arms waved 
in sync as if everyone had 
shared the same experi- 
ences relating to the song 
being played. 

The Kooks left humble 
and appreciative Balti- 
more to continue their 
tour through Japan and 
Europe. The tour will end 
in February 2015. Balti- 
more will surely be hap- 
py to host the U.K.-based 
band again after being 
reminded of a decade of 
spunky, feel-good music 
that will continue to be 
played in coffee shops 
and dorm rooms for years 
to come. 


COURTESY OF VERA_LOVE VIA FANPOP 


The Kooks will be touring in Japan and Europe until next February. 


Kristen Wiig and Bill Hader lack conviction 


Although independent, Skeleton Twins stays away from experimentation 


SKELETON, From B3 
center of one of the film’s 
darker plot points. 

Surprisingly, much of 
the comedic relief stems 
from Luke Wilson’s char- 
acter, Rich, an outdoorsy, 
scuba-diving manly-man 
with a heart of pure gold 
who is thrilled by the 
prospect of fatherhood. 
Wilson is perfectly cast in 
the role, and his outland- 
ish sincerity becomes a 
comedic counter to Milo’s 
dry, sardonic humor. 

Visually, the film ra- 
diates a certain warmth 
because of the diffused 
lighting and the natural 
vibrancy of autumn in 
rural New York. How- 
ever, this warmth quickly 
wears away in scenes of 
conflict, reminding the 
audience members that 
situations in their lives 
can suddenly transform 
from being carefree and 
blissful to stressful and 
uncomfortable, especially 
when family is involved. 

Unlike other films 


included in the quirky, ° 


low-budget genre, The 
Skeleton Twins does not 
try to be overly experi- 
mental in its choice of 
camera angles and light- 
ing. Instead it allows 
the characters and their 
complex relationships 
to be the main focus of 
the film. Many shots 
give the audience ac- 
cess to close-ups of the 
characters’ faces, reveal- 
ing the true emotions 
behind the facades the 
characters have created 
for themselves. This 


technique is particularly 
poignant in one of the 
film’s most moving and 
visually stunning  se- 
quences involving Milo 
and Maggie. 

In this sequence, a 
dance at a Halloween- 
themed restaurant trans- 
forms into a loving em- 
brace between the siblings. 

One of the strongest 
and most haunting vi- 
sual motifs throughout 
the film involves water 


and drowning, connect- 
ing the difficult past and 
present the twins share. 
The presence of plastic 
skeletons and gifts to 
Milo and Maggie from 
their father before his 
eventual suicide are oth- 
er motifs which remind 
us of the family’s obses- 
sion with death. 


All-in-all, The  Skel- 


eton Twins is complex, 
thoughtful and incred- 
ibly engaging. It keeps 


the audience captivated 
by its nuanced and deep- 
ly troubled characters 
and, through relaying 
their story, makes you 
consider the true sig- 
nificance of family in the 
course of your own life. 

Though it is not what 
you would expect from 
a cast of comedians and 
certainly not a fun family 
film, it is definitely worth 
the bus ride down to the 
Charles Theatre. 


COURTESY OF DREWJOANA VIA FANPOP! 
Skeleton Twins focuses viewers on the complex emotional relationships characters have with one another. 
) Y 
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The Giver eerily portrays sterile future 


ometimes, the 
odd case arises 
when a film that 
is beautiful 
virtually every 
level can still somehow 
fall flat. From the concept 


on 


to the cinematography, 
to the acting and to the 
atmosphere, every piece 
can function pertectly, 
yet the overall product 
somehow fails to be as 
great as the sum of its 
parts. This, unfortunate- 
ly, is the case of Phillip 
Noyce’s recent adaptation 
of The Giver. 

I remember having my 
eyes glued to Lois Lowry’s 
book while in elementary 
school. I thought to my- 
self, “This would make 
an excellent movie,” and 
I really hoped someone 
would translate the novel 
to the screen someday. 
Like many stories I’ve 
read, I wanted to see The 
Giver on the big screen, 
moving, breathing and 
alive. That was roughly 
ten years ago, and now 
I finally know why that 
book took so long to 
get a movie adaptation; 
worse yet, it’s clear why it 
shouldn't have. 

The story appears at 
first glance to have all 
of the necessary compo- 
nents for a compelling, 
entertaining and thought- 
provoking sci-fi film: a 
unique, disturbing and 
intriguing setting as well 
as fascinating characters 
and a sense of direction 
rarely seen. 

The story is set in a fu- 
turistic world where strife, 
discrimination, conflict and 
unhappiness _—_ seemingly 
no longer exist. In fact, it’s 
not just unhappiness that’s 
missing, but the entire emo- 
tional spectrum, including 
all sense of history, memory 
and humanity. 


COURTESY OF AMANDA AUBLE 


Through medications 
and treatments designed 
to strip away all senses 
that might instigate con- 
flict or disagreement 
(right down to the ability 
to see in color), the gov- 
ernment ensures that the 
world can remain peace- 
ful and prosperous. How- 
ever, the government still 
recognizes the wisdom 


COURTESY OF JOSH JENSEN VIA FLICKR 
In The Giver, Jeff Bridges's character donates the memories and histories of his town to a young protégé. 


ing knowledge from the 
Giver (Jeff Bridges), the 
previous Receiver. Armed 
with all the knowledge the 
world has to offer, Jonas 
must choose whether to 
continue this cycle of igno- 
rance or to free the world 
from its bonds, at the risk 
of reigniting conflicts that 
may tear the world asun- 
der. 


and knowl- The film 
Seay “wo Tim Freborg tic ‘can 
meaate Po Flashframe Film ™°nt2ty on 
ie Sunless REVIEWS nc oct 
nee Lee from as what it ane ENE 
their ranks to become man, what it means to live 


the “Receiver of Memo- 
ry,” who learns of all the 
world’s prior conflicts and 
history in order to advise 
a top government official 
(played by Mery] Streep). 
As protagonist Jonas 
(Brenton Thwaites) is se- 
lected to become the new 
Receiver, he begins receiv- 


The Giver, considered a classic, is often mandatory reading in schools. 


with pain and precisely 
what role knowledge 
plays in society. Neverthe- 
less, this commentary falls 
short because of the way 
the film presents these ele- 
ments. Much of the story is 
conveyed through voice- 
over narration, which feels 
incredibly jarring in some 
scenes and fails to evoke 
the disturbing immersive 
quality required in a film 
with a setting as twisted 
as this. 

As horrific as the 
world is, and as much 
as we may root for Jonas 
in his emotional quest, it 
is difficult to fully grasp 
what is at stake. The film 
seems to deliberately 
hold the audience back. 
We are led to believe that 
the status quo of their 
society is bad, yet little 
is done to show why this 
is the norm or how the 
world reached this state. 

The scenes wherein the 
backstory of the world 
is revealed to Jonas are 
nearly glanced over. 
Rather than showing us 
what is at stake, the film 
is far more content to let 


GERTRUDE'S 
TUESDAY NIGHT $12 SPECIALS 


a dozen favorites to chose from! 


> ets 


Bridges explain to the au- 
dience what they should 
be thinking. While pass- 
able in novel form, this 
style fails to entice people 
interested in watching a 
film rather than reading 
a book. 

That isn’t to say that 
the film isn’t beautifully 
shot: painstaking detail 
was obviously put into 
every set in the film, cre- 
ating a utopian yet eerily 
sterile atmosphere that 
can be unsettling in plac- 
es. Seamless blending of 
color schemes, coupled 
with some rather evoca- 
tive camera work truly 
highlight not just how 
different the world is, but 
how the people within it 
see it so differently. 

It is masterful to be- 
hold, again, when it is 
actually utilized. Too 
often, however, the film 
simply lets this work sit 
in the background, while 
piling the watcher with 
expository material, of- 
tentimes with lines torn 
directly from the book. 
And, unfortunately, the 
dialogue does not trans- 
late particularly well 
from page to screen. 

And that seems to 
be the root of the issue; 
some stories simply aren't 
meant for some medi- 
ums. The Giver is a world 
whose heart and soul 
can only be truly con- 
veyed through the writ- 
ten word. There is simply 
too much to say and to do 
within a 90-minute slot. 
Perhaps if the film had 
been longer and had been 
given room to breathe, it 
may have developed bet- 
ter, although there is no 
way to truly know. The 
Giver stands as a testa- 
ment that sometimes 
direct transpositions of 
books to film simply do 
not work. While ambi- 
tious and functional, it 
unfortunately collapses 
under its own weight be- 
fore it can realize its po- 
tential. 


Overall Rating: 3/5 
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Newest Weezer album 
aims to please fans 


WEEZER, From B3 
album Pinkerton (1996). 
Pinkerton didn’t yield 


any top ten hits, but 
songs like “El Scorcho,” 
“Pink Triangle” and 


“Across the Sea” are still 
fan favorites today. After 
the release of Pinkerton, 
Weezer’s musical output 
began to receive a lot of 
flak from critics and fans 
alike. 

Weezer's third album, 
also eponymous, but re- 
ferred to as The Green AI- 
bum (2001), was particu- 
larly poppy, a trend that 
followed the band all the 
way through the 2000s. 
To many, The Green Al- 
bum showed the band 
selling out 


than they have in recent 
years. 

In addition, lead single 
“Back to the Shack” is a 
sentimental throwback 
that lyrically hails the 
band’s glory days in the 
‘00s. The Heartfelt duet 
“Go Away,’ which fea- 
tures Best Coast’s Bethany 
Cosentino, is a standout 
on the record. 

In some _ instances, 
Weezer has yet to shake 
off the pop music super- 
ficialness that has driven 
many listeners away. That 
being said, Everything Will 
Be Alright in the End is up- 
lifting when it succeeds 
in blending slight cliché 
with the Weezer sound 

that every- 
one knows 


and pursu- 


ing more ; and loves. 
Nien i ties At the end of the “Cleopa- 
stream day, Weezer has tray: and 
pop mate- / The  Brit- 
rial. exceeded the current ish are 
: fe ‘i _© expectations of tee ae 

ge eature 
in sound critics and fans alike. cheesy ref- 
could par- erences to 
tially be historical 
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to the departure of found- 
ing bassist Matt Sharp 
and Cuomo’s disdain for 
Weezer's previous record, 
Pinkerton. The more al- 
bums Weezer released, it 
seemed, the further they 
got from the garage pop- 
rock that made The Blue 
Album and Pinkerton so 
popular. 

In Everything Will Be 
Alright in the End, Weezer 
does a surprisingly good 
job of returning to popu- 
lar form, a sign of hope 
for fans of earlier Weezer 
releases. On the album’s 
opener “Ain't Got No- 
body,” the band sounds 
more gritty and charac- 
teristically introspective 


events, but ultimately of- 
fer the most satisfying 
melodies that Weezer has 
offered since at least 1999. 
Furthermore, “Lonely 
Girl” is a pop anthem that 
would fit perfectly on The 
Green Album. 

At the end of the day, 
Weezer has exceeded the 
current expectations of 
critics and fans alike. The 
band returns to its ‘90s 
roots and puts out a re- 
cord worthy of audiences’ 
attentions in 2014. 

Everything Will Be Al- 
right in the End is out on 
Rebublic Records now and 
Weezer is touring clubs 
across the U.S. through 
the fall. 


COURTESY OF VIA _NAZIA VIA FANPOP 
Weezer looks back to alternative ‘90s roots to reconnect with fans. 


| Love Lucy takes the stage 


LUCY, From B3 
Another unique feature 
that draws the audi- 
ence into the show is a 
trivia contest with the 
audience. Lucy audience 
members get a chance to 
get on stage and show- 
case their I Love Lucy 
knowledge as _ Jasper 
hosts the contest. 

The show’s costume 
designers, Shon LeBlanc 
and Kelly Bailey, also 
provide authentic ‘50s 
and ‘20s garments. Lucy’s 
fashion, including a plaid 
pantsuit, especially dis- 
plays the clean-cut style 
of the past. 


Although the televi- 
sion show scenes flow 
smoothly, I Love Lucy Live 
on Stage only shows some 
shortcoming during its 
advertising jingles. The 
Crystaltone singers em- 
ploy simple dance steps 
and catchy lyrics but 
sometimes lack distinct 
personality. Neverthe- 
less, more popular com- 
mercials, like one for 
Chevrolet, are so nostal- 
gic that their simple per- 
formances work well. 

The Hippodrome The- 
atre will give fans plenty 
of opportunities to see 
the show with 12 pre- 


i 


sentations of I Love Lucy 
Live on Stage from Tues- 
day, Oct. 14 until Sunday, 
Oct. 26. 

Overall, I Love Lucy 
Live on Stage drew an 
older crowd of viewers 
who most likely grew up 
watching the show as it 
originally aired. Howev- 
er, I Love Lucy highlights 
typical 50s image and 
remains in syndication. 
Thus, some young adults 
with a love for Lucy also 
attended. According to 
the shows producers, 
over 350,000 fans have 
seen the show in its two 
national tours. 


> 
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Diamond’s Are A Girl's Best Friend By Piper Sheren 


By Chloe Ferris 


Self - expectaions 


Baltimore’s Birds By Chloe Ferris 
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Seniors: Do you create qonem 
music, theater, digital 
or visual art? 
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ACROSS 


2. What Jay-Z does 

3. Fill 

9. King Cole 

11. Not he, but 

12. Sea Snakes 

14. Can Precede Cruz or Bradley 
15. Can follow dinner or license 
16, Gulf nation 

17, Towards the stern 

19. Indian bread 

21. Marxist Struggle 

23, What zombies crave 

24. Establish 

25, Winter weather staple 

28, Small film role 

31. Type of tea 

33. Mario's carbon vehicle 

34, Part of the neck 

36. Yellow Brick, for one 

37. Color or party 
40, Baby cow when eaten 

4], Amo, amas, 
44, Forever 
47, “Keep Calm, Shine On" Man 
50. TY, serial killer 
51. Something you buy 

52. Bring in 

5p. Card game or vehicular X-ing 
57, Slang for gun 

58. Despicable creature 

59. Griffin of Family Guy 

61, Heaven & hell both have one 
62. Place 

63, Cheers to Diamonds! 

66. Stops 

69, Embargo of 1973 

70. One great lake 

71. Opposite of Off 

72. Fish eggs 


SOMEW OL 
ARTS 


Apply for the Homewood 
Arts Certificate 


Requires: Significant participation 
in non-academic arts at JHU 
& an original final project 


Application due November 1 


Info & materials at: 
artsprograms.jhu.edu 


click oni “Arts Ceruricans Se 


ions? 
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DOWN 


1. Fondue is one 
2. Titanic leading lady 
4, Phi Psi, SAE, Sig Ep, ete 
5, Skyfall singer 
6, Up inthe air 
7, Weasley son 
8, Place to run 
10.___ The Night Before Christ 
mas 
12. Excited 
13, Charged particles 
18. Current Pope 
20. Pretend to be 
22. Small harpsichord 
26, Axe competitor 
27. Shimmering pints 
29, Shrek and his friends 
30. Type of coffee 
32, Portfolio of work 
35, American Humorist (Mare 
anagram) 
36. Actual 
38, Fable writer 
39, Has direction and magnitude 
42. Bread for a house 
43, He likes it when you call him 
Big Papa 
45, Weekday or Addams 
46, Anxiety causer 
48, Wall socket et 
49, Served in pints 
53, One of the Teletubbies 
54. To do so is human 
55. Peak 


56. Infamous Kazakhstan Native 

60. Consumed 

64. Party 

65. True 

67, Someone who looks into the 
future 

68. Gardening tool 
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New Windows 10 0S 


Tobacco plants could be key to Ebola vaccine 


By SARAH SUKARDI 
Staff Writer 


Consider the vaccine 
It is administered to hun 
dreds of thousands of 

infants 
each year; its 
advertisements are ubiq- 


uitous in store and phar- 


screaml ng 
toddlers 


and 


macy windows during flu 
season. Vaccines are also 
commonly grown and 
incubated in the eggs of 
mammalian animals, to 
be harvested and made 
into the fluid which we in- 
ject into our upper arms. 
But researchers have 
found that there may be a 
cheaper and better way to 
produce vaccines, and the 
answer lies in the form of 
the tobacco plant. 


“Biopharming,” or 
creating pharmaceuti- 


cal drugs through the 
genetic modification of 
plants, has recently been 
thrust into the spotlight 
due to the recent Ebola 
outbreak. The promise of 
using tobacco plants to 
create a vaccine arose in 
August when two medi- 
cal missionaries were 
given an experimental 
drug, ZMapp. Created by 
Mapp Biopharmaceutical, 
ZMapp was effective on 
rhesus macaques infected 
with Ebola; it had’ never 
been tested on a human 
subject. The missionaries 
who had contracted Eb- 
ola, Nancy Writebol and 
Dr. Kent Brantly, were the 
first to ever try the drug. 
ZMapp 
tremely 


seemed ex- 
effective on 
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Tobacco plants may play a role in mass-produced Ebola vaccines. 


Writebol and _ Brantly. 
Both of their conditions 
improved dramatically 
a single hour after treat- 
ment with ZMapp. The 
missionaries eventu- 
ally healed and were dis- 
charged to their families. 

ZMapp is not a com- 
pletely novel drug; rather, 
it was created as a com- 
bination of antibodies 
which were optimized 
from two previous an- 
tibody cocktails. Xiang- 
guo Qiu, a biologist at the 
National Microbiology 
Laboratory in Winnipeg, 
Canada and part of the 
team that created ZMapp, 
noted that the new drug 
seemed to be much more 
effective than any other 
form of Ebola medication 
on the market. 

The process used to 
create ZMapp is time- 
consuming and expen- 
The promise of 
tobacco plants is that in- 


Sive. 


cubating the vaccine in 
them could decrease the 
price of creating ZMapp. 
Kentucky BioProcessing, 
a pharmaceutical com- 
pany in Owensboro, Ken- 
tucky, has been working 
in conjunction with Mapp 
Biopharmaceutical to de- 
velop a ZMapp serum us- 
ing tobacco plants. 
Medicago Inc., a bio- 
pharmaceutical company 
in the Research Triangle 
Park of North Carolina, 
has already confirmed 
the viability of creating 
simpler flu vaccines using 
tobacco plants. The com- 
pany created 10 million 
vaccines over a 30-day 
period using genetically- 
modified tobacco plants 
at a very low cost. They 
eventually estimated that 
they could scale their 
operation to 100 million 
doses at less than 40 cents 
per dose. Researchers at 
the University of Louis- 
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ville’s Owensboro Cancer 
Research Program have 
also used Nicotiana ben- 
thamiana, a close plant rel- 
ative to tobacco, to create 


vaccines to prevent HIV 
transmission 


As of now, there is 
only one biopharmaceu- 
tical drug created from 
a plant which has been 
approved for use by the 


Food and Drug Admin- 
istration: 
alfa, or 


taliglucerase 
Elelyso, an en- 
zyme-replacement thera- 
py for Gaucher's Disease 
manufactured from car- 
rot cells. 

If the biopharming 
experiment were to be a 
success, the Ebola vac- 
cine could become the 
catalyst for many of the 
drugs and vaccines to be 
created through plants. 
Vaccines for influenza, 
Ebola and HIV may one 
day be commonly cre- 
ated via the conduit of 
tobacco plants. 


will arrive next year 


By VICTOR DADFAR 
For The News-Letter 


Three years after the 
announcement of Win- 
dows 8, Microsoft is back 
with another entry in its 
d eca des- _—__—— 
spanning 
operating 
system. 
W h ereas 
Windows 8 


was meant 

to serve 

touch- 

Sr evens 2 

with large, environment. 


eas V=it10 = 

navigate 

icons in a flat and colorful 
“metro” environment, the 
new Windows 10 will har- 
ken back to the old days 
with a more prominent 
desktop environment. 
With the changes, Micro- 
soft intends to make it 


Social anxiety disorders 
best treated by therapy 


By JOHN HUGHES 
Staff Writer 


Today it may seem like 
there’s a pill to treat ev- 
erything. But is turning 
to medication always the 
best answer? A researcher 
at the Bloomberg School 
of Public Health (JHSPH) 
conducted a meta-analysis 
of studies from between 
1988 to 2013 and found 
that individual Cognitive 
Behavior Therapy (CBT) 
is more effective at treat- 
ing social anxiety disorder 
than any pharmacological 
or psychological treatment 
options. This analysis 
could help treat the 15 mil- 
lion people in the U.S. with 
social anxiety disorder. 

Evan Mayo-Wilson, a 
researcher at the JHSPH, 
conducted the study. His 
analysis concludes that 
among all treatments stud- 
ied, only individual CBT 
and the class of antidepres- 
sants known as selective 
serotonin-reuptake inhibi- 
tors (SSRIs) and serotonin— 
norepinephrine reuptake 
inhibitors (SNRIs) perform 
better at reducing levels 
of anxiety than their re- 
spective placebos. He also 
found that individual CBT 
performed better than SS- 
RIs or SNRIs. 

The analysis was pub- 
lished Sept. 26 in The Lan- 
cet Psychiatry. Several mass 
media outlets, including 
CNN, Time and Forbes, ran 
articles on the study. 

Over the course of three 
years, from 2011 to 2014, 
the analysis identified 101 
studies of both pharmaco- 
logical and psychological 
treatments for social anxi- 
ety disorder, then compiled 
the data from those studies 
to draw conclusions about 
which treatments were 
most effective. 

Mayo-Wilson began the 
analysis at Oxford Univer- 
sity and continued it while 
working at the National 
Collaborating Centre for 
Mental Health (NCCMH), 
a division of the National 
Institute for Health and 
Clinical Excellence (NICE), 
which develops clinical 
guidelines for healthcare 
in England and Wales. He 
then finished the analysis 
after moving to the JHSPH. 

The analysis was funded 
by NICE as part of its efforts 
to determine optimized 
clinical guidelines for men- 
tal and physical ailments. 


“Because [the UK] is a | 
single payer system, there’s | 


an interest there in com- 
paring everything that you 
can do for a problem and 
figuring out which is best. 
The goal of the project was 
to come up with a clinical 
guideline about how to 
treat social anxiety disor- 
der,” Mayo-Wilson said. 
Among the treatments 
studied, although only in- 
dividual CBT and SSRI/ 
SNRIs performed better 
than the placebo, sev- 
eral other treatments per- 
formed: better than the 


waitlist (patients receiving | 


no treatment, placebo or 
otherwise) but not better 
than placebo. Among phar- 
macological — treatments, 
those who performed bet- 
ter than the waitlist were 
monoamine oxidase inhib- 
itors, benzodiazepines and 
anticonvulsants. Among 
psychological treatments, 
those who performed bet- 
ter than the waitlist were 


group CBT, exposure and | 


social skills, self-help with 
support, self-help without 


support and psychody- | 
| and TVs. 
hopes | 


namic psychotherapy. 

Mayo-Wilson 
that the findings that in- 
dividual CBT performs 
better than other psycho- 


logical treatments will en- | 


courage further research 
into those treatments. 
“One of the things that 
we found is that there’s 
very little evidence that 
combination therapy is 
better than any individ- 
ual therapy. I think that 
there’s a belief among a lot 


of practitioners that com- | 
bination therapy is going | 


to have the greatest benefit 


for people with common | 


mental health problems, 
and there’s some evidence 
that might be true in de- 


pression. I don’t know | 
that it’s likely to be true | 


in anxiety disorders. So I 
think that that’s one area 
where people might do 
some more research on the 
back of this. I think that 
the finding that individual 
therapy is much more ef- 
fective than group therapy 
will be a bit controversial, 
and then we're likely to 
see more trials comparing 
things like individual CBT 
versus group CBT,” Mayo- 
Wilson said. 

Mayo-Wilson also 
hopes that the same 
will be true for the 

See ANXIETY, pace B8 


The new Windows 
10 will harken 
back to the old 
days with a more 


prominent desktop 


easier than ever to use a 
Windows machine. 


An issue facing Mi- 
crosoft today is fragmen- 
tation, a problem that 


already exists in the An- 


droid operating system. 
~ Currently, 
the tech- 
nology gi- 


ant designs 
software 
for its Xbox, 
Windows 
Phone and 
Surface 
families of 
devices, as 
well as a 
majority of 
the computers. 
And because of fragmen- 
tation, each runs a dif- 
ferent, albeit graphically 
similar, operating system. 
Windows 10 changes that, 
as it is engineered to run 
on all of these devices and 
more without making ma- 
jor modifications to the in- 
ternal code. 

This practice will make 
it significantly easier for 
software engineers to de- 


world’s 


| velop for multiple devic- 
| es. Fragmentation mainly 


hurts the developers of 
software, as it forces them 
to test compatibility on a 
large range of devices and 
operating systems before 
release. 

The release of Win- 
dows 8 saw the death of 
the start menu, a change 
many users reacted to- 
ward negatively. With 
Windows 10, the start 
menu is brought back to 
life in a slightly differ- 
ent form. Rather than 
being static, it inherits 


| interactive tiles from the 


metro theme of Windows 
8. Also included in start 
is an omniscient search 
bar that will pull results 
from the internet in ad- 
dition to local files on 
your computer. 

Another change is the 
removal of the metro 
environment for desk- 
top PCs. Instead, metro- 
designated apps are pro- 
grammed to run inside 
a window, just like any 
other application, to en- 
sure a visual consistency. 
The metro environment 
will still be present on 
touch-enabled = devices 


Users are given the op- 
tion to view all their open 
applications at once, simi- 
lar to Mission Control in 
OS X. A much requested 
feature, support for mul- 
tiple virtual desktops, is 
included. This allows us- 
ers to run copies of the 
same desktop with differ- 
ent windows open in each 
desktop. 

Other smaller tweaks 
include an option to 
paste into the Command 
Prompt, improved snap 
functions to seamlessly 
fit windows in differ- 
ent configurations and 
a “Continuum” mode 
that will automatically 
change the interface 
based on the type of 
input used (e.g. touch- 
screen, mouse and key- 
board, remote control). 

It is unclear why this 
latest entry skips a revi- 
sion cycle from Windows 
8 to Windows 10. Accord- 
ing to Microsoft, they 
wanted users to under- 
stand that Windows 10 is 
not just an incremental 
release and to further 
distinguish the operat- 
ing system as a new type 
of product. Windows 10 
was announced on Sept. 
30 and will be released in 
mid-2015. 
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Hopkins is no strang- 
er to battling epidemics. 
From the influenza epi- 
demic of 1918 and 1919 to 
the AIDS crisis, Hopkins 
researchers have worked 
on accurately diagnos- 
ing patients, developing 
treatments and identify- 
ing at-risk populations. 
This is why, to Hopkins 
President Ronald J. Dan- 
iels, it made sense that 
Hopkins would host a 
symposium on the cur- 


rent Ebola epidemic. 
The symposium was 
held Tuesday, Oct. 14 


from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. at 
the Bloomberg School of 
Public Health (JHSPH). It 
was also available to the 
public on a livestream. 
“As we consider the 


daunting implications 
for the global popula- 
tion, we are acutely 
aware of [the Univer- 


sity’s] obligation to mar- 
shal our intellectual and 
moral bounty,” Daniels 
said in his opening state- 
ment before the sym- 
posium began. Daniels 
addressed the crowded 


auditorium after Michael . 


Klag, dean of the JHSPH. 
Klag welcomed everyone 
who came and thanked 
Andrew Pekosz, an as- 
sociate professor of mo- 
lecular microbiology 
and immunology at the 
JHSPH, who organized 
the symposium. 

Pekosz, following 
Daniels, gave a short syn- 
opsis of the symposium. 
Afterwards the official 
presentations began. The 
first speaker was Da- 
vid Peters, the chair of 
International Health at 
the JHSPH. Peters gave 
a presentation titled ““Be 


Therapy may be more effective than 


ANXIETY, From B7 
pharmacological __ treat- 
ments, but doubts that in- 
dustry will be willing to 
invest in research. 

“The antidepressants 
that we looked at are all 
off patent. It may be that 
academics decide to do 
comparisons of drugs 
versus psychological 
therapies, but I don’t see 
industry having much 
interest in continuing to 
put money into things 
that are not profitable,” 
he said. 


MICROBEWIKLKENYON.EDU 
JHSPH held a symposium to discuss the Ebola epidemic in Africa. 


happy, stay hopeful: A 
Community-Based Strat- 
egy to Fight Ebola.” Pe- 
ters focused not just on 
the Ebola epidemic, but 
also on a way to fight ep- 
idemics in Africa in gen- 
eral. He addressed the 
idea of a self-reinforcing 
cycle of epidemics; one 
of the hardest-hit popu- 
lations in Africa during 
epidemics is health care 
workers. There are 100 
dead health care work- 
ers in Liberia alone due 
to Ebola. These deaths 
lead to clinics closing, 
which then leads to a 
worsening not just of the 
epidemic but also of all 
other diseases, such as 
malaria and pneumonia. 
This in turn leads to eco- 
nomic losses as people 
stop working and 
their income. Economic 
losses lead to a lack of so- 
cial capital as distrust of 
the government and loss 
of community cohesive- 
ness grows. 

Peters believes that 
leadership is a way to 
end this cycle. He sin- 
gled out Tolbert Nyen- 
swah, the assistant min- 
ister of health in Liberia, 
from whom he got the 
“Be happy, stay hopeful” 
quote. He also talked 
about Felix Kabange, the 
minister of health from 
the Democratic Repub- 
lic of the Congo (DRC). 
Kabange has experience 
from seven prior epi- 
demics in the DRC and 
wants to share what he 
has learned from them 
with the afflicted coun- 
tries in West Africa. One 
of Kabange’s ideas is to 
modify traditional burial 
ceremonies, which last a 
long time and require 
touching the corpse, 
which can lead to the 


lose 


In the published analy- 
sis, Mayo-Wilson writes 
that the results may be af- 
fected by reporting bias, 
which tends to skew pub- 
lished studies towards 
positive results. How- 
ever, recent requirements 
within the past five to 10 
years that trials be regis- 
tered before they are con- 
ducted have reduced bias. 
Full data sets for studies 
conducted before these 
requirements are also 


sometimes released after 
litigation. 


Mayo-Wilson 


Sei have fund that therapy is often more effective th 
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Bloomberg School hosts Ebola symposium 


transmission of Ebola. 
Kabange also wants to 
end the stigmatization 
of survivors and provide 
a high quality of care to 
patients. 

Peters calls the con- 
cept he has come up with 
to halt epidemics the 
“Community Core Con- 
cept” (CCC). The CCC 
would be composed of 
a tightly knit team em- 
ployed to act quickly 
and autonomously that 
would be deployed to 
a specific geographic 
area. The team would be 
made up of paid work- 
ers and volunteers who 
would ideally have their 
own labs out of which to 
work. The team would 
be composed largely of 
nurses and would rely 
on community leaders. 

According the Peters, 
Hopkins is the ideal place 
to start this concept be- 
cause of its experience in 
epidemiology, infectious 
disease management, in- 
fection prevention and 
health services manage- 
ment. Also, since the 
CCC is such a new con- 
cept with little evidence 
to support it yet, the 
name recognition Hop- 
kins commands might be 
necessary to get people to 
pay attention to it. 

Trish Perl, a professor 
of medicine at the School 
of Medicine and a senior 
epidemiologist at the 
Johns Hopkins Health 
System, spoke after Pe- 
ters. In her presentation 
“Rethinking Care: Les- 
sons from the Current 
and Previous Ebola Out- 
breaks,” she walked the 
audience through the 
background and epide- 
miology of Ebola. Ebola is 
one of two Filoviridae vi- 
ruses, the other one being 
Marburg. The name Ebo- 
la comes from the Ebola 
River in the DRC, which 
is where Ebola was first 
discovered in 1976. There 
are five different types of 
Ebola, four of which re- 
side in Africa. The type 
causing today’s epidemic 
is called Ebola Zaire and 
is one of the most feared 
for its deadliness. 

Perl’s argument, simi- 
lar to that of Peters, is 
that it isn’t enough to 
just go in with drugs 
that will help treat Ebola. 


says that these data sets 
suggest that reporting 
bias in the studies ana- 
lyzed is likely not severe. 
“It’s common now 
in studies of drugs and 
devices that you regis- 
ter trials in advance, he 
said. “So then we know 
what outcomes will 
be measured... For the 
drugs where we do have 
more complete data sets, 
for instance ones where 
they’ve been sued and 
forced to release more of 
the data, the outcomes 
don’t look 
too differ- 
ent from 
many of 
the other 
ones. So 
I think 
that we’re 
prob- 
ably in 
the right 
ballpark 
for most of 
the impor- 
tant [treat- 
ments].” 
Though 
NICE is 
interna- 
tionally 
recog- 
nized for 
its work 


We need to help African 
countries overhaul their 
health care systems in 
order to prevent trans- 
mission in the first place. 
Transmission is caused 
from contact with secre- 
tions such as saliva, tears 
and nasal blood from 
infected or deceased 
people. The very first in- 
fection came from an in- 
fected animal, but subse- 
quent transmission has 
been human-to-human. 
Perl believes that simple 
barrier precautions can 
decrease transmission 
significantly. 

Perl also believes that 
medical care needs to be 
improved. Liberia is fac- 
ing serious challenges 
since their supplies are 
being rapidly depleted, 
they lack sterilization 
techniques for what sup- 
plies they do have and 
their isolation facilities 
are rudimentary at best. 
All of this contributes to 
the spread of Ebola. 

Several departments 
of the U.S. government 
are assisting the stricken 
countries. The U.S. has 
pledged 4,000 troops, of 
which about 300 to 400 
are currently in Africa. 
They are helping to co- 
ordinate logistics, train 
health care workers and 
build units to house pa- 
tients. The U.S. sent about 
$750 million in aid in 
September and have de- 
cided to send $1.25 bil- 
lion in October. The U.S. 
has provided the most 
money so far, with other 
contributions 


coming | 


from other countries, the | 


World Bank, the African 
Development Bank and 
the Gates Foundation. In 
total, about $818 million 
has been sent so far. 

After the first session, 
there was an opportuni- 
ty for audience members 
to ask questions of the 
three presenters. There 
were more question and 
answer opportunities 
throughout the sympo- 
sium, as well as a panel 
discussion. 

The panel and other 
sessions included a va- 
riety of other speakers. 
The featured speaker 
was Peter Agre, the di- 
rector of the Malaria 
Research Institute at the 
JHSPH. 


medication 


with clinical guidelines, 
Mayo-Wilson is hopeful 
that such work will be- 
come more common in 
the U.S. in the near future 
even without a single- 
payer system through in- 
dependent organizations 
like the American Psy- 
chological Association 
(APA). 

“I've met with some 
folks at the American Psy- 
chological Association, 
which is getting into de- 
veloping treatment guide- 
lines,” Mayo-Wilson said. 
“T hope that we start do- 
ing this kind of work 
more in America, because 
I think that having a sys- 
tematic way of comparing 
treatments and trying to 
make recommendations 
about what the clinicians 
and patient should do is 
really important, and it’s 
good to see the APA start- 
ing to do that.” 

Ultimately, Mayo-Wil- 
son thinks that the analy- 
sis should encourage peo- 
ple to seek psychological 
treatment. 

“The main clinical 
message is that there's 
something to be done 
about this. People should 
be going in and getting 
therapy,” he said. 
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Study finds falling 
child mortality rates 


By JOAN YEA 
Staff Writer 


Birth certificates are 
useful for more than just 
getting a passport. Vi- 
tal statistics, specifically 
the documentation of 
births and deaths within 
a population, play a criti- 
cal role in evaluating the 
progress toward achiev- 


ber of child deaths due to 
infectious causes. 

Li Liu, lead author of 
the study and assistant 
professor in the depart- 
ments of Population, 
Family and Reproductive 
Health and International 
Health at the Bloomberg 
School of Public Health, 
said that the disparity of 
resources between differ- 


ing worldwide health ent hospital divisions is a 
yO lus problem 
One issih! =” Anak 
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tality ine ee 12 neg that will 
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under the — Li Liu, LEAD AUTHOR the shift 
age of five from in- 
by _two- fectious 
thirds be- diseases 


tween 1990 and 2015. 

A study led by the 
Bloomberg School of 
Public Health, published 
Oct. 1 in The Lancet Medi- 
cal Journal, investigated 
the most prevalent causes 
of child mortality be- 
tween 2000 and 2013 in 
194 World Health Orga- 
nization member states. 
It discovered that based 
on the trends in mortal- 
ity, 4.4 million children 
under the age of five will 
die in 2030. 

According to the most 
recent estimates pre- 
sented by the U.N. Inter- 
agency Group for Child 
Mortality Estimation, 6.3 
million children under 
the age of five died in 2013, 
a significant decline from 


' the 12.7 million deaths in 


1990. While 17,000 fewer 
children died every day 
in 2013 than in 1990, cur- 
rent trends indicate that 
not many countries will 
experience the acceler- 
ated improvement in 
child survival rates that is 
necessary for the achieve- 
ment of the Millennium 
Development Goal. 


Of the 6.3 million chil- — 


dren who died in 2013, 
51.8 percent died of in- 
fectious causes, and 44 
percent of the deaths oc- 
curred in the neonatal 
period, the period from 
birth to 28 days of age 
known to be the most vul- 
nerable time for an infant. 
The three leading causes 
of death before five years 
of age were determined, 
in order of significance, to 
be preterm birth compli- 
cations, which are compli- 
cations from a baby being 
born too soon; pneumo- 
nia; and intrapartum- 
related complications, 
otherwise known as birth 
asphyxia, which is when 
a baby doesn’t get enough 
oxygen before, during or 
after birth. 

While preterm birth 
complications and pneu- 
monia were also lead- 
ing causes in 2000, 
intrapartum-related com- 
plications, in place of di- 
arrhea, became the third 
most common cause of 
death in children under 
the age of five in 2013. 
Of special concern to the 
investigators were the 
minimal reductions in 
deaths due to congenital 
and preterm conditions, 
as well as neonatal sep- 
sis, which is an infection 
in the blood of a baby, 
and injury, in the period 
from 2000 to 2013. How- 


ever, there was a marked 


“decrease in deaths attrib- 
uted to pneumonia, diar- 
rhea and measles. 

The existence of in-_ 


terventions such as mea- yw it the better 
_ ment of health gatheri 


sles vaccinations helped | 
greatly to lower the nun 


Ny 
v 


to neonatal fatality as the 
leading cause of child 
mortality,” she said. 

This shift, according 
to Liu, would require ad- 
ditional investment in 
the construction of viable 
neonatal resuscitation 
programs. 

More resources are 
not only required for the 
aggressive expansion of 
high-quality health care, 
but also for the improve- 
ment in measuring child 
health statistics, a con- 
cern elaborated within 
the discussion section of 
the study in The Lancet. 
The validity of the esti- 
mates for cause-specific 
child mortality rates, as 
investigators noted, was 
limited by tl 
the available 
death data. 

Less than three percent 
of the 194 World Health 
Organization member 
states evaluated in the re- 
search had adequate vital 
registration systems. 90.2 
percent of the countries 
lacked comprehensive 
data-gathering systems. 


cause-of- 


Although the investiga- 


tors were able to apply 
models to estimate world- 
wide cause-specific child 
mortality rates, the esti- 
mates would have been 
much more valid had the 
existing data been more 
accurate. 

“Momentum to 
strengthen civil and vi- 
tal registration systems 
would help bring some 
resources to shift the 
paradigm so that law- 
makers and _ decision- 
makers are more aware 
of the importance of vi- 
tal registration systems,” 
Liu said. The further de- 
velopment of localized 
studies such as sample 
registration systems 
would also result in the 
advancement of health 
statistics. 

The inclusive compi- 
lation of birth-and-death 
statistics within popula- 
tions, as well as the accu- 
rate reporting of the cir- 
cumstances of children’s 
deaths, are imperative to 
decision-making since 
allocation of finite re- 
sources is based on exist- 
ing data. 

The cause-specific 
mortality rates estimated 
for the 6.3 million chil- 
dren who died in 2013 
were founded on acces- 
sible health _ statistics. 
It is unclear as to how 
progress towards such 
laudable goals as the 
Millennium Develop- 
ment Goal of reducing 
mortality rates in chil- 
dren” indents eof 
five ccu- 


systems. 
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Researchers studied public views on addiction and mental illness. 


By ALIZAY JALISI 
Staff Writer 


The stereotypical por- 
trayals of people suffering 
from addiction and men- 
tal illness have become 
prevalent in the brains 
of many Americans due 
to messages conveyed by 
TV shows, addiction or 
depression recovery proj- 
ects and brochures ad- 
vertising antidepressants. 
These stereotypes are the 
root of a study conducted 
by Colleen Barry, associ- 
ate professor and associ- 
ate chair for research and 
practice in the Depart- 
ment of Health and Policy 
at the Bloomberg School 
of Public Health (JHSPH) 
titled “Discrimination, 
Treatment Effectiveness 
and Policy: Public Views 
About Drug Addiction 
and Mental Illness.” 

The result of Dr. Bar- 
ry’s study concluded that 
the general opinion of 
Americans is that drug 
addiction is much less 
socially acceptable than 
mental illness. 

“The public views in- 
dividuals’ struggles with 
addiction as the conse- 
quence of their own poor 
choices. While there is 
still a lot of stigma about 
mental illness, progress 
has been made in part as 
people have become more 
willing to talk about their 
own experiences. It is now 
much more okay than it 
used to be to openly dis- 
cuss being on an antide- 
pressant, for example,” 
Barry said. 

Between Oct. 30 and 
Dec. 2 of 2013, Dr. Bar- 
ry’s group surveyed 709 
Americans about their 
attitudes towards people 
suffering from mental ill- 
ness and from drug ad- 
diction. The study asked 
questions such as “Are 
you willing to marry into 
a family with history of 
drug addiction?” and 
“Would you work with 
someone with a mental 

_ illness?” 

Barry described her 
team’s motivations be- 
hind this project, explain- 
ing that understanding 
public views of these 
health issues is a crucial 
step to resolving them. 

“To figure out how 
to solve a major public 
health problem like drug 
addiction, it is important 
to first figure out how 
Americans view it,” Barry 
said. “Our findings sug- 
gest we have a long way 
to go to convince the pub- 
lic that drug addiction is 
a treatable condition and 
to persuade them that 
public policy can play an 
important role in reduc- 
ing addiction.” 

The questions of the 
study asked for yes or no 
answers and did not tar- 
get any particular form of 
addiction or illness, such 
as schizophrenia or alco- 
hol addiction. However, 
the researchers speculate 
that results would have 
been skewed if they had 
asked the public ques- 
tions such as “Would you 

‘work with someone with 
Generalized Anxiety 
Disorder?” as opposed to 
“Would you work with 


" 


someone with — schizo- 
phrenia?” because of the 
stereotypes 
with people 
from. each respective ill- 
ness. 

The results of the study 
revealed that only 22 per- 
cent of people surveyed 
were willing to 
closely with someone suf- 
fering from drug addic- 
tion, yet 62 percent were 
willing to work closely 
with someone suffering 
from mental illness. 

Even despite this dis- 
crepancy, attitudes  to- 
ward mental illness have 
not always been relatively 
supportive. Public senti- 
ments towards patients of 
mental illness are evolv- 
ing; USA Today reported 
in a June 2014 article that 
Medicare allots less sick 
days for mental health is- 
sue than those for physi- 
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Scientists study the brain's regenerative program 


or a long time 


it was widely 
believed that 
the adult mam- 
malian brain 


was incapable of generat- 
ing new neurons. During 
early development, a sig- 
nificant amount of neu- 
rogenesis (production of 
new neurons) occurs in 
order to form the nervous 
system. This neurogenic 
program was thought to 
shut down during adult- 
hood, rendering the brain 
lacking in neurogenic ca- 


| pabilities. 


associated | 
suffering | 
| changed 


However, the  pre- 
vailing views of adult 
neurogenesis have since 
drastically. 
Adult neurogenesis has 
become a central tenet 
of contemporary neuro- 


| science. It turns out that 


work | 


specific niches of the 
brain contain neural stem 


| cells that can give rise to 


| mature neurons. 


These 


| adult-generated neurons 


have been suggested to 
provide the neural plas- 


| ticity necessary for learn- 


cal health. The Affordable | 


Care Act (signed into law 


in 2010 by U.S. President | 


Barack Obama) 
trast demands that health 
insurance 
provide equal coverage 
for physical and mental 
health issues. 

Attitudes toward drug 
addiction are more stag- 
nant. A study conducted 
between 1992 and 2012 
by the Substance Abuse 
and Mental Health Ser- 
vices Administration’s 
National Drug and Al- 
cohol Treatment Service 
showed that of the 23.2 
million people in need of 
treatment for substance 
abuse, only 2.4 million 
received treatment at a 
specialty facility. 

Regardless of the dis- 
tinctions made between 
mental illness and ad- 
diction, Dr. Barry’s study 
reveals that a negative 
stigma persists for each 
illness. 

“Less than a third of 
Americans believed that 
with treatment, recovery 
from either mental illness 
or addiction was possible. 
This is unfortunate be- 
cause a key part of reduc- 
ing stigma is convincing 
people that treatment can 
work,” says Barry. 

How can the Ameri- 
can public break down 
its stigma against suf- 
ferers of mental illness 
and substance abuse? 
Barry argues that shed- 
ding mass perceptions 
that all drug addicts are 
homeless, dangerous and 
slaves to their addictions, 
or that all sufferers of 
mental illness are crazy 
and hopeless, is the first 
step to recognizing that 
substance abuse and 
mental illness do not dis- 
criminate across barriers 
of race, age or socioeco- 
nomic status. 

“It is critical that we 
put a human face on 
this issue to encourage 
the public to develop a 
broader view about who 
suffers from drug addic- 
tion than what they see 
typically on the news. 
When we think about the 
epidemic of prescription 
pain medication addic- 
tion in this country, it is 
clear that people from all 
walks of life can struggle 
with addiction,” Barry 
said. 


v 


in con- | 


companies | 


ing and memory, as well 
as regulating emotions 
and mood. 

Interestingly, _emerg- 
ing lines of work are 
showing that adult neu- 
ral stem cells become 
activated in response to 
various injury and other 
pathological conditions 
that result in neuronal 
loss. In many cases, these 
stem cells migrate to the 
injury sites and seem to 
give rise to new neurons. 
This self-repair process is 
severely inefficient, since 
newly generated neu- 
rons do not survive long 
enough and are not able 


| to integrate into preexist- 
| ing structures correctly. 
| The big question then is 


how can we enhance this 
endogenous regenerative 
pathway to achieve better 
brain repair. 

In an intriguing new 
study published in Sci- 


ence Magazine, Jena Mag- 
and _ colleagues 
searched for an internal 
mechanism in the brain 
that 


nusson 


can enhance neu- 
ral regeneration. Using a 
mouse model of stroke, 


they discovered a novel 
pathway by which non- 
neuronal support 
can be turned into neu- 
rons. This newly unveiled 
pathway represents a new 
therapeutic target upon 
which drugs can act to 
enhance the endogenous 
repair response, poten- 
tially fostering a novel 
paradigm in the field of 
regenerative medicine. 

Surrounding neurons 
in the brain are support 
cells called glia. These 
non-neuronal cells per- 
form various functions 
that help maintain and 
support the nervous sys- 
tem, such as stabilizing 
connections and _ pro- 
tecting neurons against 
pathogens. One of these 
glial cells, astrocytes, has 
gathered significant in- 
terest in terms of under- 
standing brain regenera- 
tion. Following traumatic 
injury, astrocytes swell 
up and release factors 
that form a physical bar- 
rier around the injury 
site. This so called “glial 
scar” is thought to be a 
major contributor to the 
brain’s profound regen- 
erative failure. Thus, as- 
trocytes are thought to 
have negative effects on 
endogenous neural re- 
placement. 

Corroborating known 
findings, Magnusson and 
colleagues found that 
new neurons were gener- 
ated following stroke ina 
mouse model. Previously 
it was believed that neu- 
ral stem cells from other 
regions of the brain mi- 
grated to the injury site to 
facilitate injury-induced 
neurogenesis. However, 
the authors of the study 
discovered that the newly 


cells 


generated neurons were 
actually derived from 
astrocytes using genetic 
tracing methods. 

In addition to the 
finding that astrocytes 
carry the latent ability to 
become neurons, Mag- 
nusson and others also 
elucidated the biological 
pathway that underlies 
the neurogenic potential 
in astrocytes. During ear- 
ly development of the ner- 
vous system, a signaling 
pathway called Notch! is 
critical for determining 
whether a cell will adopt 
a neu- 
ronal or 
glial phe- 
notype. 
Notchl 
signal- 
ing per- 
sists in 
the adult brain, where 
it seems to regulate the 
proliferative activity of 
neural stem cells. When 
Magnusson and others 
deactivated the Notchl 


signaling pathway, they 
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were able to artificially 
induce astrocytes to turn 
into neurons. Likewise, 
by activating Notch1, they 
were able to block neuro- 
genesis. 

These findings show 
an unexpected biological 
pathway by which the 
brain’s endogenous re- 
generative mechanisms 
can be enhanced. This 
creates the potential for 
future drugs or other 
therapies that may be 
able to manipulate this 
pathway, leading to bet- 
ter treatments against 
diseases or 
other path- 
ological 
conditions 
by allowing 
the brain 
to more ef- 
fectively 
replace lost or damaged 
neurons. In the realm of 
regenerative medicine, 
this is an exciting study 
that sets the stage for en- 
hanced brain repair ther- 
apeutics. 


Researchers found new neurons were generated in a mouse model. 


Scientists discover Kabuki syndrome treatment 


By TONY WU 
Staff Writer 


Kabuki syndrome, a 
newly-discovered genet- 
ic disease, has been the 
subject of several studies 
aimed at determining its 
causes and finding poten- 
tial medications for treat- 
ing the disease. Recently, 
a team at the School of 
Medicine has discovered 
a potential route for de- 
veloping drugs that can 
treat the disease. 

Genetic disorders arise 
from mutations in genes. 
These mutations are ei- 
ther inherited or occur 
after fertilization of the 
egg by sperm. While ge- 
netic disorders such as 
Down syndrome are more 
well-known, other genetic 
diseases — though de- 
bilitating — are less well- 
known because of their 
rarity. Kabuki syndrome 
is one of these more ob- 
scure diseases and only 
appears in one out of ev- 
ery 32,000 births. 


' 


The disease was first 
identified by Japanese sci- 
entists in the beginning of 
the 1980s. The scientists, 
Norior Niikawa and Yo- 
shikazu Kuroki, named 
the disease Kabuki syn- 
drome because those 
affected by the disease 
have faces that resemble 
performers with Kabuki 
makeup. The afflicted 
children often have hear- 
ing loss, growth deficien- 
cy and heart defects. In 
addition, 92 percent of Ka- 
buki patients suffer from 
intellectual disability. 

Scientists determined 
that the cause of Kabuki 
syndrome resides in a mu- 
tation in the gene MLL2. 
The mutation causes 
MLL2 to lose its regular 
function. 

MLL2 is a gene that 
controls the way DNA 
wraps around histones, 
forming structures called 
chromatins. The densely 
compacted DNA allows 
the cell to store a lot of ge- 
netic information within 


LEARNGENETICSUTAH.EDU 
A mutation of the MLL2 gene causes Kabuki syndrome, a new, rare genetic disease. 


its nucleus. However, 
when DNA is compacted 
so densely, the cell needs 
special enzymes to un- 
zip the wrapped DNA to 
perform regular cellular 
functions such as syn- 
thesizing proteins. These 
enzymes enable the cell 
to both unwrap the DNA 
for copying and rewrap 
it afterwards. Due to the 
MLL2 mutation, these en- 
zymes cannot do their job 
properly. 

The MLL2 mutations 
disable the cell’s ability 
to access DNA. Therefore, 
the researchers, led by 
Hans Bjornsson, an as- 
sistant professor of pe- 
diatrics and genetics at 
the School of Medicine’s 
McKusick-Nathans_Insti- 
tute of Genetic Medicine, 
sought to alleviate the ef- 
fects of Kabuki syndrome 


by altering the accessibil- | 


ity of DNA to the cell. 

In one _ experiment, 
mice affected with a dis- 
ease similar to Kabuki 
syndrome were treated 
with an 
antican- 
cer drug 
called 
AR-42. 
Originally, 
AR-42 was 
developed 
for blood 
cancer, but 
it is also 
known for 
providing 
access to 
compacted 
DNA. The 
mice un- 
derwent 


i 


a two-week regimen and 
then were evaluated using 
a Morris water maze. The 
maze consists of a large 
pool of water and a plat- 
form that is submerged. 
To escape the maze, the 
mice need to find the plat- 
form through memoriza- 
tion of some or all of the 
following: actions needed 
to reach the platform, vi- 
sual hints or correct spa- 
tial orientation. Because 
of the importance of 
memory in the navigation 
of the maze, researchers 
often use the Morris water 
maze as an assessment of 
memory. 

In the comparison be- 
tween mice treated with 
AR-42 and the untreated 
Kabuki — syndrome-like 
mice, scientists discov- 
ered that AR-42 improved 
the development of neu- 
rons in the hippocampus. 
Mice treated with the an- 
ticancer drug were more 
developed in the dentate 
gyrus, a region respon- 
sible for the formation of 
memories. As a ' result, 
mice that were treated 
with AR-42 are better 
equipped to memorize 
the necessary actions and 
cues for the completion of 
the Morris maze. 

Although the results of 
the studies suggest a pos- 
sible drug for the treat- 
ment of Kabuki syndrome, 
the drug may take years 
to develop. However, this 
study and many others 
challenge the perception 
that the symptoms of ge- 
netic disorders have to be 
permanent. 
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Conflict arises with 
NBA’s new TV deal 


n Oct. 6, the 

NBA an- 

nounced 

the much 

anticipated, 
lucrative national TV 
deals with ESPN and TNT 
that will come into effect 
for the 2016-2017 season. 
The new deals, which last 
through the 2024-2025 
season, will pay the NBA 
$2.66 billion annually, 
a massive increase that 
triples the $930 million of 
the current deal. 

The mind-boggling $24 
billion deal is expected to 
increase the league salary 
cap, and not by modest 
numbers. The salary cap 
for next season is project- 
ed to be around $66 mil- 
Tacouns 
when 
t h 
new 
deal 
kicks in 
for the 
2016-17 
season, 
it could leap to some- 
where around $80 mil- 
lion. In all its years, the 
NBA has never witnessed 
a one-year increase such 
as this. In fact, the previ- 
ous record is a $71 mil- 
lion upswing in 1996, half 
of the expected leap with 
this network deal. 

The entire league is 
preparing for this unprec- 
edented change. Teams 
are signing players to 
long-term deals, expect- 
ing that they will become 
undervalued based on 
the adapted standards. 
The Phoenix Suns signed 
point guard Eric Bledsoe 
to a 5-year, $70 million 
contract that may appear 
ludicrous right now, but it 
will begin to make sense 
with the cap increase. In 
his return to the Cleve- 
land Cavaliers, LeBron 
James signed a contract 
for just two years, with 
the max contract value 
likely to surge. Teams 
are clearing cap space in 
anticipation of a super- 
active free agency, with 
names like Kevin Durant 
and Al Horford entering 
the market. 

But this piece of for- 
tune for the NBA will not 
come without conflict. In 
the 2011 lockout, players 
felt they were disadvan- 
taged by the new collec- 
tive bargaining agreement 


= 0 


formed. favor by 
The play- taking less 
ers’ share money. 

of the If any- | 
basketball- thing, it 
related in- should 
come had be the 
shrunk other way 
from 97) around. 
percent to The most 
just 50 per- crucial 
cent, and piece for 
the new the profit 
harsher of these 
luxury tax teams and 
discour- KEITH ALLISON VIA FLICKR OWners 
aged own- The NBA contract will help players. is the on- 
ers from court tal- 


spending over the cap 
limit. 

With a possible lockout 
awaiting in 2016, the play- 
ers are ready to fight back 
this time. 

“The whole thing that 
went on with the last ne- 
gotiation process was the 
owners was telling us that 
they were losing mon- 
ey,” LeBron James said. 
“There's no way they can 
sit in front of us and tell 
us that right now after we 
continue to see teams sell- 
ing for billions of dollars, 
being purchased for $200 
million, [selling] for $550 
[million], $750 [million], 

$2 billion. ... So, that will 


not fly with us this time." 


This” sentiment is 


ave 


$1 Yeon Lee 
Sportpinion 


shared among most play- 
ers, and they have every 
right to feel this way. Play- 
ers are pressured, both by 
the CBA and the general 
public, to be selfless and 
take less money than they 
can negotiate for, while 
the billionaire owners 
who pay them are profit- 
ing like never before. 

Kobe Bryant of the 
Los Angeles Lakers was 
scrutinized by many crit- 
ics for signing a two-year, 
$48 million extension at 
the age of 36, being called 
selfish. 

"Most of us have aspi- 
rations for being business- 
men when our playing 
careers are over,” Bry- 
ant said. “But that starts 
now. You 
have to 
be able to 
wear both 
hats. You 
can't sit up 
there and 
say, ‘Well, 
I'm going 
to take substantially less 
because there's public 
pressure, because all of a 
sudden, if you don't take 
less, you don't give a crap 
about winning.” 

Players should have the 
right to negotiate for what 
they are worth as proper 
business partners to their 
franchises. Accepting 
what teams are willing 
to offer them should not 
come with the stigma of 
being indifferent to the 
success of the team. That 
responsibility falls to the 
owners and the GMs. 

Oklahoma City Thun- 
der superstar Durant re- 
cently inked a shoe deal 
with Nike that could earn 
him up to $300 million 
over 10 years; that is the 
kind of value that these 
players can bring, and 
should be allowed to le- 
verage for. 

Yet the public dis- 
agrees. When Carmelo 
Anthony and Chris Bosh 
signed max contracts this 
offseason, many people 
saw them as "money grab- 
bers", cashing in for more 
than they should be earn- 
ing. Imbedded in this 
general mindset is a hid- 
‘den narrative that these 
players should be grate- 
ful for the opportunity 
that these teams are giv- 
ing them, and that they 
should be returning this 


ent. There is just a hand- 
ful of talented basketball 
players in the world that 
people will pay to watch; 
they should be the ones 
with the upper hand. 
Kobe Bryant recognizes 
that. LeBron James recog- 
nizes that. 

The new TV deal is the 
perfect opportunity for 
players to take back what 
they deserve. Leaders like 
LeBron James will make 
sure they do: "I am the 
kind of the guy that has 
the power, I guess, with- 
out even having to put a 
name on it. I'm very edu- 
cated and I will use what 
I have to make sure our 
players are taken care of,” 
he said. 


SPORTS 


Volleyball 


October 11, 2014 


@ Ursinus 


W, 3-0 


Field Hockey 


October 11, 2014 


vs. Ursinus 


L, 2-0 


DeStefano goal lifts Jays past Neumann 


By JOHN STOLLER 
For The Vews-Letter 


The Hopkins men’s soc- 
cer team battled two Penn- 
sylvania opponents, — one 
of which was a Centennial 
Conference rival — this 
past week in the heart of 
a 10-day, four-game game 
stretch of tough games 
away from Homewood 
Field. Seeing a total of only 
one goal in 200 minutes of 
play over the two games 
against Neumann Univer- 
sity and in-conference rival 
Ursinus, the Jays battled 
for a hard fought win and 
draw, respectively. 

Head coach Craig Ap- 
pleby’s squad looked to 
continue its recent success 
against in-conference op- 
ponents Saturday in Col- 
legeville, Pa. against a 4-6-1 
Ursinus Bears squad. Both 
teams, each to their disap- 
pointment, battled through 
110 minutes of damp, 
cloudy, cold conditions to 
ascoreless draw. Neverthe- 
less, this was not the worst 
thing that could happen 
to the Jays, who are in the 
midst of a run of matches 
against Centennial Con- 
ference opponents that 
could determine whether 
the team remains in the 
middle of a tough 10-team 
race or even gains ground 
on leaders Franklin & Mar- 
shall and Dickinson. The 
draw put the Blue Jays at 
7-3-2 overall, while 2-2-1 in 
conference. 

The match was not 
without action; Hopkins 
peppered the Bears goal- 


ie, Brian Gately, with 10 


shots, compared to the 
home team’s five. Sopho- 
more Matt Paris held firm 
between the pipes to the 
tune of his fifth shutout of 
the season. Gately’s per- 
formance was one of the 
main obstacles for the Blue 
Jays, and he was recently 
named the Centennial 
Conference Men’s Soccer 
Defender of the Week for 
that effort. Senior mid- 
fielder Kotaro Mitsuhashi 
and junior defender Ken- 
ny DeStefano contributed 
a sizable portion to the 
Blue Jay offensive attack, 
adding a combined five 
shots on goal. 

Sophomore forward 
Matt Williams summed 
up the game perfectly. 

“Ursinus was a frus- 
trating game,’ Williams 
said. "The team was very 
compact defensively and 
we just could not find a 
way to break them down.” 

Three days later, the 
Blue Jays went back at it, 
again venturing north 
into Pennsylvania to face 
non-conference opponent 
Neumann University. The 
Knights were 4-7-1 head- 
ing into the match, and 
Hopkins looked to take 


Water Polo 


October 11, 2014 


@ George Washington 


W, 15-13 


Women’s Soccer 


October 11, 2014 
@ Ursinus 


W, 4-0 


advantage of a very win- 
nable game, especially 
with undefeated rival 
Franklin & Marshall on 
the horizon. The Jays exe- 
cuted well, emerging with 
a 1-0 victory on a warm, 
yet breezy, evening. 
' In the 39th minute, 
DeStefano made a good 
run on a through ball. 
Though he missed his first 
shot, he steadfastly stayed 
on the ball and put his 
follow-up chance in the 
back of the net. The junior 
also put six shots on goal, 
with his only one on target 
being the eventual game 
winner. Senior keeper 
Nick Cerrone played the 
full 90 minutes in goal and 
finished with two saves, 
securing the clean sheet. 
Sophomore Rikuo Naka- 
moto came off the bench 
later in the match and had 
some promising play as 
well, generating offensive 
pressure in the second half. 
The Blue Jays opened 


BLUE JAY SPORTS SCOREBOARD 


Men’s Soccer 


October 11, 2014 


@ Ursinus 


T, 0-0 (2OT) 


Women’s Tennis 


October 9-11, 2014 


@ITA Championship 


Rao: Champion 


Men’s Soccer 


October 14, 2014 


@ Neumann 


W, 1-0 


Men’s Tennis 


October 11, 2014 


vs. Amherst 


L, 5-4 


AP 
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Hopkins has held its opponents scoreless in the past two games. 


the game by dominating 
on offense, outshooting 
the Knights 8-0. Though 
the home team was finally 
able to put some shots on 
goal in the second half, it 
was too little too late and 
the Jays were able to take 
home a victory. 
Summarizing both 
games, Williams stressed 
that goals were at a premi- 
um and that it was impor- 
tant to remain focused. 
“The toughest part was 


not stooping our level of 
play [to the opponent],” he 
said. "We were given a lot 
of space in the back and it 
was hard to fight the ten- 
dency to be complacent 
and play down to the level 


of the competition.” 


This most recent win 
puts Hopkins at 8-3-2 
on the season. The Blue 
Jays will take the pitch 
in a critical away match 
against Franklin & Mar- 
shall on Oct. 18. 


Volleyball team cruises in straight sets 


By GAURAV VERMA 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins Women’s 
Volleyball team contin- 
ued its sucesses against 
Ursinus, picking up its 
third straight win in a 
dominating sweep of the 
Bears. After a rough start 
to the season, the Lady 
Jays have now won eight 
of their last 10, putting 
them at 12-10 for the sea- 
son and 4-2 in Centennial 
Conference play. 

The Lady Jays faced 
difficulties in the first set; 
the team hit just .093. Yet 
Hopkins grinded out a 29- 
27 win ina back-and-forth 
set that featured several 
lead changes. From the 
first set on, the Lady Jays 
took control of the match. 
They won the second set, 
hitting .344 en route to a 
25-19 victory. Hopkins 
then put on a clinic for 
the supportive fans in the 
third set, hitting .565 en 
route to a 25-9 win and 
straight sets victory. 

Freshman Liz Wuerstle 
and Junior Ali Cox led the 
Lady Jays with 12 and 10 
kills, respectively. Mean- 
while, setters Kristi Rhead 
and Carolyn Zin com- 
bined for 31 of the team’s 
35 assists. Defensively, Se- 
nior Anne Cohen led the 
way, notching 16 digs and 
four service aces, while 
Freshman Mereze Visagie 
had two solo blocks. 

Visagie attributed the 
early game struggles to 
the high-paced play of the 
Bears. 

“Adjusting to Ursinus’s 
tempo was difficult,” Vis- 


‘ 


agie said. “We made too 
many unforced errors, 
especially with untimely 
service errors near the 
end of the match.” 

Despite the rocky 
start, Visagie believes that 
the team has grown and 
matured during the re- 
cent stretch of games. 

“We've really been 
working on mental tough- 
ness during our practic- 
es,” she said. “As a result, 
I think those skills helped 
us to keep our composure 
so that we could play our 
game and win the [first] 
set.” 

She also mentioned 
that specific adjustments 
the team made included 
focusing on players’ in- 
dividual responsibilities, 
being mindfully aggres- 
sive and playing hard at 
all times. 

“Our aggressive play 
helped us to dominate in 


the second and third set,” 
she said. “Making adjust- 
ments to our blocking 
game allowed us to shut 
down their primary out- 
side attacker.” 

Visagie feels the team 
is beginning to hit its 
stride after a rough start 
in which the Lady Jays 
were unable to put togeth- 
er a winning streak. 

“We began to find the 
right balance between 
the growth mindset and 
competitive energy,” she 
said. “We still need to im- 
prove on staying mentally 
tough and_ eliminating 
runs of unforced errors, 
but the Ursinus match 
really demonstrated that 
the hard work that we put 
in the practice gym and 
weight room is beginning 
to pay off.” 

The Lady Jays play host 
to Haverford at 1 p.m. this 
Sunday. 


_ NANCY EDITOR 
Hopkins has now won eight of their past 10 matches this season. 
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Field hockey falls to 
d-/ with loss to Bears 


By SHANNON LIBAW 
For The Ne ws-Letter 


In continuation of 
what has been an up and 
down season, the Hop- 
kins women’s field hock- 
ey team suffered a 2-0 
loss to Ursinus this past 
Saturday at Homewood 
Field. The loss lowers the 
team’s record to 5-7 over- 
all and 2-3 in conference. 
The Lady Jays have been 
inconsistent as they have 
yet to string together a 
streak of more than two 
wins in a row. 

While the Bears 
notched their third shut- 
out and improved to 11-1 
overall, the Lady Jays were 
able to hold them to their 
second lowest scoring 
mark of the season. Addi- 
tionally, the Bears main- 
tained a perfect record in 
Centennial Conference 
play as Ursinus appears 
to be the favorite to take 
home the CC champion- 
ship this season. 

Coming into the game 
ranked third overall in 
scoring with almost six 
goals per game, Ursinus 
came out strong at the 
start of the game. After 
27 minutes, they were on 
the board with two quick 
goals, taking a 2-0 lead. For 
the Bears, sophomore Dan- 
ielle Stong drove a corner 
pass to teammate Kelsey 
Reed, who then shortly 
scored past Hopkins junior 

goaltender Zoey Atabek. 

The Lady Jays priori- 
tized defense coming into 
the game. Atabek led the 
way with 16 saves in goal, 
just one shy of her career 
mark. Senior Danielle 
Thompson had two de- 


Bis ensive saves and contrib- 


uted to the team’s success 
in the.game by shutting 
down the Bear’s offense 
after the initial two goals. 
Meanwhile at the other 
end of the field, Ursinus 
goaltender Danielle De- 
Spirito did not face much 
pressure as she notched 
just one save throughout 
the entire game. 

After solving the Lady 
Jay's defense for the first 
time, Bears forward Megan 
Keenan collected a pass 
from her teammate and 
drove a beautiful shot for 
the second goal past Ata- 
bek. While the Lady Jays 
were unable to get on the 
board, they had their work 
cut out for them, as Ursinus 
is currently ranked fifth 
overall in the NCAA D-III 
standings. Additionally, 
Hopkins held the Bears to 
their lowest scoring game 
since September 10th. 

One factor that proved 
to have an effect on the 
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Lady Jays’ performance 
was the fact that they 
had just played two 
games earlier that week, 
including one against 
the Swarthmore Garnet 
and another against a 
top-ranked opponent in 
Franklin and Marshall. 
The fatigue began to 
show towards the end 
of the second half as the 
Lady Jay defense 
pushed to the max. 

In the Swarthmore 
game, the Lady Jays came 
out firing, with senior 
Lucy Woodrow _ scor- 
ing a goal in just twelve 
minutes. After receiving 
a pass from sophomore 
Austin Davis, Woodrow 
then scored another, 
notching her third of the 
season. At 68:17, sopho- 
more Liz Stillman fired a 
shot into the bottom left 
corner, capping the 7-0 
victory for Hopkins. 

Sophomore Shannon 
Cosgrove commented 
about the mentality head- 
ing into the game against 
the Bears. 

“Ursinus is always a 
tough game and it took 
a lot of focus, especially 
on defense, to hold them 
to only two goals,” Cos- 
grove said. 

Both Cosgrove and 
Atabek noted that main- 
taining good offensive 
possession might signifi- 
cantly help performance. 

“T think we need to 


was 


capitalize on _ scoring 
opportunities,” Ata- 
bek said. “I think we’re 


learning from each game 
and we're really excited 
for our final five games 
that are all against con- 
ference teams.” 

The Lady Jays are back 
in action on Friday, Oct. 
17 against Haverford at 7 
p-m. at Homewood Field. 
The Lady Jays have only 
five games remaining 
against predominantly 
conference opponents, 
including tough match- | 
ups against Dickinson, 
Bryn Mawr, McDaniel, 
and Gettysburg. While 
Ursinus is likely the 
toughest test the Lady 
Jays will face all season, 
in order to have a chance 
of making the playoffs, 
the team will look to find 
a way to put together its 
first winning streak of 
the season. Haverford 
currently holds a record 
of 5-7 overall on the sea- 
son while capturing only 
one victory in five games 
in conference play. This 
matchup is a favorable 
one for the Lady Jays 
as they hope to put the 
tough loss against the 
Bears behind them. 
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ASHNAA RAO - 


ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 
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WOMEN'S TENNIS 


By SHANE COUGHLIN 
Staff Writer 


The official spring 
tennis season has not 
yet begun and already, 
a Blue Jay athlete has 
made history. Sopho- 
more Ashnaa Rao of the 
Hopkins women's tennis 
team won three straight 
matches in a span of 
three days to secure the 
National Small College 
Singles Championship 
and even earned a spot 
in the dubbed ‘Super 
Bowl’ Championship on 
the following day. 

The streak began with 
an impressive upset 
delivered to the No. 1 
seed of the tournament 
in straight sets. Rao 
then faced junior Bea- 
trice Rosen of Emory in 
a rematch of last year’s 


her season record to 9-0 
in singles match play. 

With her victory, she 
becomes the first Hop- 
kins tennis player, male 
or female, to win an 
Intercollegiate Tennis 
Association Champion- 
ship. Her historic week- 
end, her consistent ef- 
fort and her tremendous 
achievement of going 
undefeated in the fall 
season earned Rao The 
News-Letter’s Athlete of 
the Week honors. She 
was kind enough to re- 
flect on her performanc- 
es for us and answer a 
few questions. 


The News-Letter: What 
does it feel to have a place 
in the Hopkins tennis re- 
cord books? 

Ashnaa Rao: It's crazy 
because during both of 


NCAA semifinals. Al- the tournaments, I was 
though taking 
their pre- things one 
vious en- match at a 
counter VITAL time and 
ended never real- 
early in STATISTICS ly thought 
favor of that far 
Em © - |i Name: Ashnaa Rao ahead 
ry, Rao : and now 
Ripe eee Year: Sophomore Rare ate 
o n to || Sport: Women’s Tennis that “T've 
the title |} Major: Public Health broken 
match af- |] Hometown: Charlotte, N.C. history 
ter mak- |] High School: Saddlebrook |} for Hop- 
ing quick Prep (FI) kins © still 
work of : doesn't 
Rosen in feel real to 
just 18 me. 


games (6-4,6-2). 

In the final match, 
Rao took on fellow un- 
seeded player Megan 
Humphreys from the 
University of Wisconsin- 
Whitewater who also 
fought her way against 
ranked competition 
and into the finals. Rao 
started strong, pound- 


ing a 6-2 first set vic-_ 


tory. Humphreys forced 
a third set with a 6-3 
win in the second set. 
Rao prevailed in the end 
with a 6-4 set, improving 


Lady Jays 


By RACHEL COOK 
Staff Writer 


Coming on the heels 
of a dominant winning 
streak, the Hopkins 
women’s soccer team 
traveled to Collegeville, 
Pa. to face off against Ur- 
sinus this past Saturday 
in a Centennial Confer- 
ence showdown. 

The Lady Jays were in 
control throughout the 
match, shutting out the 
Bears by a final score of 
4-0. Four different Blue 
Jays scored in the shut- 
out, with the first goal 
coming just 90 seconds 
into the match. Senior 
Hannah Kronick passed 
the ball cross field to 
sophomore Ana Bengoe- 
chea, who knocked it into 
the left-hand side of the 


goal, bringing the score » 


to 1-0. 

At the 21-minute mark, 
Bengoechea passed _ to 
senior teammate Alyssa 
Conti, setting her up for 
the goal, bringing the 
score to 2-0. The Lady 
Jays were not able to score 
again as the half came to 
a close. 

As the second half be- 
gan, Kronick would se- 
cure her second assist of 
the game on a goal from 
senior Sydney Teng to 
extend the lead to three. 

Entering the 84th min- 
ute, freshman Sophie 
Murphy scored the final 
goal of the match, bring- 
ing the total to 4-0, put- 
ting the icing on the cake 
and sealing the fate for 


y 


N-L: Looking _ back, 
how does it feel to have 
been initially unseeded 
only to upset the top 
seeds on your way to the 
finals? 

AR: Initially being un- 
seeded was nice because 
I entered the tournament 
with no pressure. Being 
a seeded player, you are 
the one that is expected 
to win so not having this 
pressure really helped 
me to relax and focus on 
my tennis. 
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Rao downed Humphreys in three sets to win the ITA Championship. 


N-L: What did you 
think of your perfor- 
mance in the first few 
games of the tourna- 
ment? 

AR: I felt that I com- 
peted well on Friday and 
Saturday. The match- 
es were tough and I 
faced good opponents 
throughout the tourna- 
ment but I was able to 
keep my focus and com- 
peted hard. 


N-L: What can you say 
about the upcoming sea- 
son and what's in store for 
the team? 

AR: I think my team is 
going to do great things 
this season. Everyone 
has been working really 
hard and I think that we 
have a great opportuni- 
ty to do really well this 
year. 


N-L: Now in your sec- 
ond year on the team, 
do you feel any different 
with championship and 
season experience under 
your belt? 

_AR.,_ Being. a. sopho- 
more, I have had a year 
of experience and I think 
this helped as I feel as I 
have matured a lot since 
then. I had a rib injury 
last year and did not get 
to play most of the sea- 
son so that really helped 


to motivate me to want 
to do well this year now 
that I am finally healthy 
again. 


N-L: What can you say 
about Director of Tennis 
Dave Woodring and his 
inspiration throughout 
your playing career so 
far? 

AR: My coach has al- 
ways been so supportive. 
He is such a hard worker 
and has a passion for 
the game and most im- 
portantly cares so much 
about each and every 
person on my team. I'm 
so lucky to have him as 
our team coach because 
he really helps and push- 
es us to be the best tennis 
players and people we 
can be. 


The Lady Jays tennis 
team will be seeking its 
third consecutive title 
when they return to ac- 
tion in February for the 
Intercollegiate Tennis As- 
sociation National Team 
Indoor Championship. 
The team has enjoyed. suc: 
cess throughout this fall, 
capped by Rao's incred- 
ible performance this past 
weekend, and will look 
to build on the campaign 
when Centennial Confer- 
ence play begins in the 
spring. 


win their ninth straight match 


Ursinus. Sophomore goal- 
tender Clara Aranguren 
tallied one save in the 
match, earning her fifth 
victory of the season. 

According to sopho- 
more Adrienne Johnson, 
the offensive intensity 
was a necessary part of 
the team’s game plan. 

"We are definitely not 
a team that will hold 
back and wait for the oth- 
er team," Johnson said. 
"We go for it 100 per- 
cent of the time. This is 
the style of play that has 
been in place since last 
season. We don’t hold 
back and play a more 
defensive-minded game, 
even against teams that 
might not match up as 
well with us.” 

The Lady Jays outshot 


the Bears 19-4 through- - 


out regulation. The Blue 
Jays maintained position 
throughout the game, 
without the threat of 
a comeback from the 
Bears. 

“Having that kind 
of freedom in the game 
was nice,” Johnson said. 
“It allowed us to try out 
different combinations 
and be creative on the 
field.” 

The Lady Jays experi- 
mented with different ro- 


tations on the field in prep- | 


aration for their upcoming 
game against Haverford. 
Haverford is one of the 
top-ranked teams in the 
conference and thus poses 
a threat to the Lady Jays’ 
playoff hopes. 

“They always give us 


a good 
game,” 
Jo; heme 
son said. 
“How- 
ever, our 
coaches 
have been 
pushing 
us in prac- 
tice more, 
having 
us scrim- 
mage and 
getting 
us  com- 
fortable 
with high 
pressure, 
game-like 
scenarios. 
We are definitely prepared 
and ready for the game.” 

The last five games of 
the regular season are all 
against conference oppo- 
nents. Johnson believes 
that each of those games 
should be treated like a 
playoff matchup. 

“We are playing each 
game as if it were the 
Centennial Conference 
tournament," Johnson 
said. "Because each team 
is a conference opponent, 
we cannot hold anything 
back. We are definitely 
looking to win the tour- 
nament and we are also 
looking ahead to the 
NCAA tournament. We 
know that in order to rank 
well in the national poll, 
we need to keep winning, 
and that is what we plan 
to do. So for now, we just 
need to focus on what is 
in front of us.” 

The Lady Jays are cur- 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
Goalie Clara Aranguren got her fifth win in goal. 


rently 5-0 in the Centen- 
nial Conference and 11-2 
overall on the season, 
including their current 
nine-game winning 
streak. Johnson offered 
insight into the team’s 
strategy as the tourna- 
ment approaches. 

“The main thing that 
we have switched up 
from last year that will 
put us over the top in the 
tournament is our forma- 
tion," Johnson said. "We 
changed our formation 
from last year, and it def- 
initely took some time to 
get used to. Now that we 
are at the end of the sea- 
son, we are much more 
comfortable with the for- 
mation and it can be seen 
through our wins on the 
field. We are able to ef- 
fectively utilize space 
and take advantage of 
the space that opposing 
teams will give us.” 
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SPORTS 


Dip You 


school history for any tennis 


KnNow? 


Ashnaa Rao’s USTA/ITA 


player, male or female. 


CALENDAR 


FRIDAY 


Field Hockey vs. Haverford, 7 p.m. 


‘ : SATURDAY 
National Small College Singles re Ths i. 
Championship is the first in Women’s ge a 1 p.m. 


Water Polo @ CWPA D-II Championship 


Lady Je Jays ju jump to 12 2 with 4-0 win 


Men’s Soccer 
soars past Neumann 


Junior Kenny DeStefano 


Athlete of the Week: 
Ashnaa Rao 


Prior to the start of the 


The Hopkins field hock- 


= 


Field Hockey 
drops to 5-7 


scored the lone goal of the 
match, and senior Nick Cer- 
rone recorded the shutout 
as the Blue Jay soccer team 


spring season, sophomore 
Ashnaa Rao made history 
as she won three straight 
matches to earn the title of 


ey team was shut out 2-0 
versus fifth-ranked Ursi- 
nus. The Lady Jays battled 
hard, but came up short of 


Tuesday night. 


bested Neumann 1-0 on 
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By JASON PLUSH 
Sports Editor 


On a beautiful, crisp 
fall Saturday morning, 
the Hopkins men’s tennis 
team welcomed Amherst 
to nearby Morgan State 
University for a matchup 


of Amherst juniors Russell 
Einbinder and Michael So- 
limano proved to be the 
demise of junior Nicholas 
Garcia and senior Noah 
Joachim. However, the 
sophomore powerhouse 
combination of Michael 
Buxbaum and Emerson 


that  fea- Walsh de- 
tured the livered at 
defending first dou- 
Division bles _ for 
Il nation- Hopkins, 
al cham- preventing 
pions in the dou- 
Amherst bles sweep 
and the by defeat- 
seventh- ing Aaron 
seeded Reve7 in 
Jays. The and An- 
mo actoe nh drew 
proved Scheiner 
to be the 8-6. 

most high- Mov- 
ly contest- HOPKINSSPORTS.COM ing into 
ed of the Buxbaum notched two big wins. the singles 
Jays brief portion of 


fall season, as Hopkins 
pushed the Lord Jeffs to 
the brink before falling 
5-4, The match was one of 
the longest that the Jays 
have played this season, 


as the doubles and singles | 


brackets combined to take 
over four hours long. 
While the Jays often 
come out firing on all cyl- 
inders, it was Ambherst 
who was able to capture 
the early advantage in 
the match. To begin, the 
Hopkins duo of senior 
Tanner Brown and fresh- 
man Justin Kang at third 
doubles was unable to 
find a rhythm against Am- 
herst senior Andrew Arn- 
aboldi and junior Andrew 
Yaraghi who claimed the 
match a final score 
of 8-3. Lord Jeffs ex- 
tended their lead to 2-0 in 
— econt doubles match 


the match, with the Jays 
trailing 2-1, Buxbaum 
delivered for the second 
time during the match as 
he dismantled Solimano 
in straight sets by final 
scores of 6-4, 6-1. Bux- 
baum, who returned to 
Baltimore after competing 
in the USTA/ITA Nation- 
al College Tournament 
in Sumter, S.C, showed 
zero signs of fatigue and 
quickly disposed of the 
number one player from 
the 2014 national champi- 
onship team. 

After knotting the 
score at 2-2, sophomore 
Jeremy Dubin gave Hop- 
kins the lead after defeat- 
ing Scheiner in straight 
sets 6-2, 6-1 at fifth sin- 
gles. Dubin only lost three 
games in the entire match 
and rarely dropped a 
point on serve. However, 
the lead was short lived 


4 


ITA Small College Singles 
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a victory. They fall to 5-7 on 
the season. 
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for Hopkins as Revzin 
returned to the court 
and defeated senior Ben 
Hwang in straight sets 
7-5, 6-1 at second singles. 
Revzin was able to avenge 
his loss to Buxbaum and 
Walsh in doubles and ley- 
el the match at 3-3. 

Shortly thereafter, 
Brown battled Yaraghi at 
third singles and dropped 
a heartbreaker in the first 
set of the match, falling 
in a tiebreaker, 7-6. How- 
ever, Brown was unable 
to find his serve and was 
broken twice in the sec- 
ond set before falling 6-2. 
The Lord Jeffs now clung 
to a 4-3 lead and needed 
just one more victory to 
seal the match. 

With the risk of al- 
lowing the Lord Jeffs 
to claim the victory, 
Joachim entered the court 
and cruised to an easy 
straight-sets victory by 
a final score of 6-2, 6-1 
against Schiener. 

With the match dead- 
locked at 4-4 and only 
the sixth singles match 
remaining, the outcome 
of the match was set to 
be decided by a faceoff 
featuring Walsh and Arn- 
aboldi. As befitting of a 
match of this magnitude, 
it required three sets over- 
all. Hopkins appeared to 
have the early advantage 
after Walsh battled to a 
7-6 first set victory, but 
Arnaboldi brought the 
Jeffs back by downing 
Walsh in the second set, 
6-3, In the third set of the 
match, Walsh broke early 
and was unable to recover 
as Arnaboldi took the set 
6-3, sealing the victory for 
Amherst by a final of 5-4, 

As mentioned above, 


- Buxbaum and Walsh also 


traveled to South Caro- 
lina to compete in the ITA 
National Small College 
Championships. In the 
singles bracket, Buxbaum 
took home fourth place 
overall. After being domi- 
nant in his first match of 
the tournament, Buxbaum 
fell in his second match to 
Matt Heinrich of Stevens 
in straight sets 6-2, 7-5. He 
then withdrew from the 
third place match to re- 
turn home for the match 
against Amherst. 

In the doubles brack- 
et, Buxbaum and Walsh 
teamed up as the first 
Hopkins duo to ever earn 
a seed at the ITA tourna- 
ment, the first seed over- 
all. Much to the dismay 
of the talented duo, Bux- 
baum and Walsh were 
ousted in the first round 
of the tournament in a 
three-set heartbreaker 
and eventually ended 
the tournament in sev- 
enth place overall. 

While the outcome 
wasn’t what they wanted 
it to be, Walsh is still con- 
fident in the duos ability 
to succeed. 

“We came into the 
tournament feeling pret- 
ty solid about our play. 
I really think Mike and 
I are playing great dou- 
bles right now. We now 
have the chance to be the 
best doubles pair when 
the spring season comes 
around,” 

The trip to South Caro- 
lina and the team match 
against Amherst con- 


cluded the fall season for 
the Jays, and the boys will 
continue to build off of 
their successes and im- 
prove on their game in 
preparation for an excit- 
ing spring season. 


By TARIQ OMER 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins men’s 
water polo team won in 
sensational fashion this 
past weekend as they beat 
the George Washington 
Colonials 15-13 in CWPA 
Southern Division com- 
petitive play. 

The Jays travelled to 
the nation’s capital on 
Oct. 11 seeking a win that 
would improve their re- 
cord from 6-6 overall and 
2-2 in league play. While 
the Colonials were in a bit 
of a form slump, they too 
looked primed to improve 
their winless league re- 
cord from 0-4 and overall 
record from 8-8, and their 
home pool would be the 
best place to do it. 

The evening game start- 
ed right after 7 p.m., and 
before most people were 
in their seats, the Colonials 
had a 2-1 advantage and 
were looking well on their 


| way to claiming their first 
| win in league play. The 


Hopkins men would not 
back down, and rebutted 
with a cascade of seven 
unanswered goals to take 
a commanding 8-2 lead by 
the end of the first period. 
Junior Langdon Froom- 
er led the charge as he 
scored his first of three 


| that night to tie the game 


at 2-2. Classmate Garrett 


| Davidson and sophomore 
| Matt Frasier were not far 


Men’s tennis battles with defending champs 


behind, and followed suit 
by scoring three more 
goals between the two of 
them, with just 18 seconds 
between the first and the 
third; Davidson had the 
first two and Frasier com- 
plimented his two with a 
goal of his own. 

Following the hse 
goal barrage, senior John- 
ny Beal added his name to 
the scoreboard with two 
back-to-back goals within 
a 22-second span that ex- 
tended the Jays lead to 
6-2. Davidson and Frasier 
then found the net again to 
round out the first period 
with the Jays up 8-2. 

The George Washing- 
ton Colonials would not 
submit though, and came 
into the second period fir- 
ing. A combination of Co- 
lonial goals and the Jays 
blanking served to render 
the score 8-6 at halftime, 
with the Colonials having 
all the momentum head- 
ing into the break. The 
Colonials’ comeback was 
started by a five-meter goal 
from Ridvan Pehlivan. His 
Colonial teammates took 
note and followed up with 
a four-goal rout in just over 
two minutes of play. The 
scoring subsided and both 
teams were given a re- 
prieve to enter halftime. 


Water polo secures 
+ late victory in D.C. 


Pehlivan picked up 
right where he left off, as 
he scored to open the third 
quarter. His point brought 
the game to a mere one- 
goal margin. However, 
Froomer rescued the Jays 
and broke their scoring 
drought with a goal in the 
seventh minute mark to 
double the Hopkins lead. 

However, the Colonials, 
having been within touch- 
ing distance of a level score, 
refused to be denied and 
tied the game at 9-9 with 
3:34 remaining until the 
fourth. Back-to-back goals 
from Colonials’ Brian Mo- 
jica and Bogdan Petkovic 
brought the Colonials back 
to level ground with the 
Jays for the first time since 
the opening whistle. Mo- 
jica capitalized on a power 
play to bring the Colonials 
back to within a point be- 
fore Petkovic tied it up. 

It was the Jays, though, 
who would have the last 
say in the quarter, as they 
ended the period up 11-9 
on the back of goals from 
Froomer and _ Frasier. 
Froomer put in his third 
goal that night to give the 
Jays their lead before Fra- 
sier doubled that lead with 
his own third goal with 
seven seconds remaining 
in the period._ 

Oe was Pehlivan 

for the third time that 
night, who opened the 
scoring in the fourth. The 
goal was his second penal- 
ty marker and fourth over- 
all goal. The Jays respond- 
ed with a quick goal from 
Frasier, who was then fol- 
lowed by Petkovic scoring 
his third for the Colonials 
to complete a hat trick. The 
score read a 12-11 Jays ad- 
vantage midway through 
the fourth. 

The Jays quickly in- 
creased their lead to four 
goals, a lead that proved 
too much for the Colonials 
to overcome. Senior Wes 


Hopkins had two in a row 


hit the net before sopho- 
more Gio Cragnotti added 
to the tally with one of his 
own. The Colonials added 
two goals later in the game 
but came up just short 
with the Jays proving vic- 
torious in the end. 

“It was a huge win for 
us heading into the D-III 
eastern championships,” 
Froomer said. “They got 
a huge crowd and it was 
nice to go in there and 
quiet them.” 

Frasier had a season- 
high four goals, Froomer 
had three of his own and 
junior Erik Henrikson 
had 11 saves and four 
steals. Hopkins returns to 
action this weekend at the 
CWPA D-III Champion- 
ship, for which they hold 
the top seed. 


—_—— 
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Frasier scored four times as the Blue at aoyened George Meg 
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